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A SUPPLEMENT TO 


Allibone’s Critical Dictionary of English Literature and 


British and American Authors. 


By Joun Foster Kirk. Two Volumes, Imperial 8vo, Nearly Sixteen 
Hundred Pages. Cloth, $15.00. Sheep, $16.00. Half Russia, $20.00. 
Half calf, $22.00. Half morocco, $22.00. 

Exreacr From 1HE Prerace.— From the first publication of Allibone’s Bm ye ny ew =e 


ecognized and cota tat putlic and private libraries has constantly extended and increased 
t English literature. and combining biographical, eee and crit: 
material, it is, in fact, a unique work, - indispensable as a li companion, serviceable to all students of 
subjects comprehended in its range, and not without aw 5 or readers of every class who may be led by 
some casual desire for information to ss its pages. uced by a vast amount of careful and diligent 
labor, it supplies a general and permanent no 


Specimen Pages we Prospectus mailed on application. 


COMPLETE AND AUTHORIZED EDITIONS OF THE 


Works of William H. Prescott. 


The aes s = 

Just issued, is intended to meet the increasing or such standard authors as are now required by 
recent courses in ——* in nee vonting schools oma ~ oe tt is published in five volumes. printed on fine 
and lustrations that have appeared in other editions. Each volume sold 
The Conquest of of Mexico, $1.0; History of Ferdinand and Isabella, $1.00; Conquest of Peru and 

ies, $x 00; ‘Lhe Reign of Charies V.. $x.00; The Reign +f Philip II. , $1.00. 
Price per set: Cloth, $5.00. Extra cloth, gilt top, $6.25. Half calf, gilt top, 

$12.50. Half calf, marbled edges, $12.50. 
SPECIAL ILLUSTRATED EDITIONS OF 


History of the Reign of Ferdinand and Isabella. 

By W. H. Prescott. Containing all the Steel Plates on India paper and Maps 
that have appeared in former editions. With Thirty Phototype Illustrations. 
Large type, printed on fine paper, and neatly bound. Two volumes. 8vo. 
Half morocco, gilt top, $10.00 net. 


History of the Conquest of Mexico. 

With a life of the conqueror, Fernando Cortez, and a view of the Ancient Mexi- 
can civilization. By W. H. Prescotr. Containing all the Steel Plates on 
India paper and Maps that have appeared in former editions. With Thirty 
Phototype Illustrations. Large type, on fine paper, and neatly bound. 
Two volumes. 8vo. Half morocco, gilt top, $10.00. 


Atlantis Arisen; or, Talks of a Tourist about 
Oregon and Washington. 
By Mrs. Frances Futier Victor. Illustrated by numerous engravings. 
Crown 8vo. Cloth, $2.50. 


The Swiss Republic. 
By Boyp WincuEsTER, late United States Minister at Bern. Based upon notes 
of studies and observations during four years of diplomatic service in 
Switzerland. Crown 8vo. Cloth, $2.00. 


FICTION, 


READY EARLY IN NOVEMBER. 


Countess Erika’s Apprentice- 
SHIP, A new translation by Mrs. A. L. 
Wisrer, from the German of Ossip Schubin, 
author of ‘‘ Erlach Court,” etc. 12mo, 
Cloth, $1.25. 


Of Mrs. Wister’s translation into English, 
Ossip Schulin says : 


“I cannot let this opportunity ¥ poe eines ‘thank- 
ing — ot most mo oe ily eB ood faithful, ac- 
curate. and pict ue rendering of my story. 

‘What a rare delight it is to an author to find 
himself so admirably —— and so perfectly un- 
derstood only those can feel that have undergone 
the acute misery of seeing yt t ere man- 
gied, their every sentence massacred..as common 
translations will mangle and massacre word and 


thou 

frerefore let every writer thank Providence, 
if he find an artist like Mrs. Wister willing to put 
herself to the trouble of following his intentions in 
er, detail, and of clothing his ideas in so brilliant’ a 


“It is ns re | therefore, that. yy been 
lucky so rare a translator, | should 
authorize Ceastiee to the absolute exclusion of 
any other.” 


Vampires, and Mademoiselle 
RESEDA. By JuLizN Gorpon, author of 
‘*A Diplomat’s Diary,” ‘-A Successful Man,” 
etc. 12mo, Cloth, $1.00, 

: Souahing of a departure from Julien Gordon's 


usual style 


woman's life, a love ie —as her tormer 


.| have done, —but there is in it anew element—girlhood 
‘A Successful 


—which “A Diplomat's Diary’ 

Man’ have not touched, and in this new ref our 
young and brilliant American writer of fiction adds 
another success to her already triumphant career. 

N. Y. World. 


Drawn Blank. 


By Mrs. Rost. JOCELYN, author of ‘‘ The M. 
F. H.’s Daughters,” etc. The latest issue in 
Lippincott's Series of Select Novels. 12mo, 
paper, 50 cts.; cloth, 75 cts. 


A Sketch in the Ideal. 
A Romance. 12mo. - Cloth, $1.00. 


“In this modest-appearing little volume is pre- 
sented one of the most —— prose p54 ~-- ever 
written It is oné of those romances of unspoken 
love drifting apart for years and becoming united 
through ‘a nen in — which every- 
thing in mastery of the telling.”—Cleveland 





*," For sale by all Booksellers, or will be sent by the Publishers, free of expense, on receipt of the price. 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY, 


715 and 717 Market St., Philadelphia. 


t deals with that most vital emotion of _ 
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DODD, MEAD & COMPANY, 


Have Just Published: 


A HISTORY OF THE MODERN STYLES OF ARCHI- 
TECTURE. | By James Fereousson, D.C.L, F.R.S,, etc., etc. Revised 
and brought down to the present time, with many new illustrations by 
Robert Kerr, Professor of Architecture in King’s College, London. Two 
volumes, octavo, with nearly six hundred illustrations, half roan, $10.00 ; 
half morocco, $15.00. : ’ 

EASTERN AND INDIAN ARCHITECTURE. By James 
Fercusson, D.C.L., F.R.S., ete., etc. A new edition from new plates, 
with several hundred iilustrations. Two volumes, octavo, half roan, $10.00; 
half morocco, $15.00. 

SIR WM. JOHNSON AND THE SIX NATIONS. By 
Wn. Exuiot Grirris, D.D. (in the series Makers of America), 12mo, 
cloth, 75 cents. 

ROBERI FULTON; HIS LIFE AND ITS RESULTS. 
By Prof. R. H. THurston of Cornell University (in the series Makers of 
America), 12mo, cloth, illustrated, 75 cents. . 

THOMAS HOOKER; PREACHER, FOUNDER, DEMO. 
CRAT. By Grorce L. Wacker, D.D. (in the series Makers of America), 
12mo, cloth, 75 cents. 


GEN. HOUSTON AND TEXAN INDEPENDENCE. By 
Henry Bruce (in the series Makers of America), 12mo, cloth, 75 cents. 

THE COUNTESS RUDOLSTADT ; A Sequel to Consuelo 
By Georce SANnp. Translated from the French by Frank H. Potter, Esq. 
Two volumes, 12mo, cloth, gilt tops, $2.50. 

THE HAUNTED POOL. By Georce Sanp. With 14 
illustrations after Rudeaux, and many head-and-tail pieces, by Gregory. 
Octavo. Uniform with “ The Abbe Constantin.” Paper, $1.75; half cloth, 
gilt tops, $2.50 ; half levant, $5.00. 

A MARRIAGE FOR LOVE. By Lupovic Hatevy. _Iilus- 
trated by Wilson de Meza. Octavo. Uniform with “The Abbe Constantin,” 
etc. Paper, $1.75 ; half cloth, $2.50; half levant, $5.00. 

NEAR TO NATURE’S HEART. By E. P. Rog. A holi- 


day edition in small octavo, with portrait and many illustrations by 
Frederic Diehlman. Cloth, gilt, $2.50. 


FOUR FRENCH WOMEN. By Austin Dosson. An edition 
de luxe, with many illustrations in photogravure. Octavo, white cloth, 
gilt, $2.00; large paper, $5.co. 

WITCH WINNIE’S MYSTERY ; a Sequel to Witch Winnie. 


By EvizasetH W. CHaAmpney. With illustrations by Gibson. 12mo, 
cloth, $1.50. . 


A SISTER TO ESAU. A Novel. By Ameria E. Barr, 
Author of “ Jan Vedder's Wife,” etc., etc. 12mo, cloth, $1.25. 

SIR JOHN FRANKLIN AND THE NORTH WEST 
PASSAGE. By Capt. ALtBperT Markuam, R.N. (in the Series Great 
Explorers and Explorations). t2mo, cloth, with illustrations, $1.25. 

THE DRAMATIC ESSAYS OF CHARLES LAMB (zm the 


Giunta Series). Edited, with an introduction, by BRANDER MATTHEWS. 
r2mo, cloth, cut or uncut, $1.25. 


THE WORKS OF CHARLES DICKENS. An entirely new 
edition from entirely new plates. Illustrated with etchings and engravings 
by Cruikshank, Seymour, H. K. Browne (Phiz), Barnard and others. 


Forty-eight volumes, 12mo, cloth, gilt tops, $60.00; half calf or 
morocco, $120.00. 


SCHOULER’S HISTORY OF THE UNITED STATES. 


A new volume—Volume V. Octavo, cloth, $2.25 ; sets of the five volumes, 


WATCH HO! WATCH! ON LIFE’S DEEP.SEA. By 


EuisaBetH N. Littie. Illustrated from designs in water colors, Oblong 
quarto, boards, $2.50; cloth, $3.50; morocco, $5.00. 


BATTLE-FIELDS AND VICTORY. By Wi ts J. Assor. 


A sequel to “Battle-Fields of ’61” and “ Battle-Fields and Camp. Fires.” 
Quarto, cloth, with many illustrations, $3.00. 


DODD, MEAD & COMPANY, 753 & 755 Broadwav, N.Y. 
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CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS 
NEW BOOKS. 


The Incarnation of the 
Son of God. 


The Bampton Lectures for 1891. By Princi 

CuHARLEs Gorg. Editor of “* Lux Mundi.” 

8vo, $2.00. 

A reverent and devout presentation for the general 
reader of the doctrines of the divine incarnation. 
The d:scussion is marked by keen intellectual pene- 
tration, and its most striking features are its 
modernness and freedom from speculative and dog- 


Essays on English Liter- 
ature. 


By EDMOND SCHERER. 12mo, with portrait, 
$1.50. 
This volume contains the essays on English sub- 

ects — espeare, George Eliot. John Stuart Mill, 
‘aine’s **History of English Literature,’ Milton, 

Sterne, Wordsworth, Lord Beaconsfield's “ Endy- 

mion,” and Carlyle comprised in the “Etudes sur 

la litterature contemporaine”’ of the late Edmond 

Scherer, after the death of Sainte-Beuve for man 

yea satthe head of French cricitism The trausla- 

tion is by George 
critical introduction. 


Nature and Manin America. 


By Professor N. S. SHALER... ramo, $1.50, 

_ The influence upon man of phys phic condi- 
tions, especially in North America, a forecast of 
future social and economic development through the 
effects of environment, form the subject of Prof. 
shaler's book, which is written in popular style and 
designed mainly for the general reader. 


Lyra Heroica. 


A Book of Verse for Boys. Selected and ar- 
ranged by WILLIAM Ernest HENLEY. 
I2mo, $1.25. ' 
A collection of the stirring and thrilling lyrics and 

ballads of ay and American Literature from 

Shakespeare down to Rudyard Kipling, which espe- 

cially appeal to youthful ardor and inspire enthusiasm 


in young minds for what is noble, elevated and 
heroic. 


On the Border with Crovk. 


By Captain JoHN G. Bourke, U.S.A. Illus- 

trated. 8vo, $3.50. 

_A valuable and picturesque record of active army 
life on the frontier during the past twenty years. 
Captain Bourke was on Crook's staff, his warm per- 
sonal friend. and familiar with his Indian policy, the 
remarkable success of which is here told, The work 
is a vivid pee not only of our wars with the Sioux 
and A es but of the unique type traditions customs 
and adventures of the “ border” which is now a thing 
of the past. 


The Divorce of Catherine 
of Aragon. 


The story as told by the Imperial Ambassadors 
resident at the Court of Henry VIII. By 
JamrEs ANTHONY FROUDE. 8vo, $2 50. 
This work is the ripe frut of Mr. Froude’s later 

studies in a field which he has made particularly his 

own, «nd is the result of the great amount of new 
material now accessible, which the author claims 
only confirms his well-known views. 

* His hist remains a monument, and his fame 
as a writer of English overtops that of any other 
man of his time.”—-G, W. SmMa.Ley in N.Y. Tribune. 


Patrick Ilenry: 


Life, Correspondence and Speeches. By 
WituiAM Wirt Henry. With portrait. 
Eleven hundred sets printed from type. 3 
vo's., 8vo, #et $12.00. Vol.I. Mow ready. 
Rola ann ny ors the mong me ee and only com- 
lete biography of the great Revolutionary agitator 
ood mate man, The work is the result of team 
ears’ labor on -. part of the eter, i 
enry’s grandson, is based on documents 
and data di i 


tsbury, who supplies also a 


%,*Sold by all booksellers. or sent, postpaid, by 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS 


743-745 Broadway, New York. 
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Literature 
Peet’s ‘‘Emblematic Mounds and Animal Effigies” * 

Tue Rev. StepHen D. Peet, Pu.D., editor of The Amer- 
ican Antiquarian, is republi- -hing from that periodical his 
articles on the antiquities of this continent, in ‘a series of 
books on Prehistoric America.’ Each book is to be‘ de- 
voted to a separate Gepartment of American archeology.’ 
The first volume of the series, entitled ‘The Mound- Build- 
ers : Their Works and Relics,’ is announced as ‘ in prepara- 
tion.’ The,volume now published, though the first to ap- 
pear is nu mbered the second of the series. Its subject is 
one to which the author has devoted special attention. 
The emblematic mounds, as is well known, are particularly 
numerous in. the State of Wisconsin. The region now 
forming that State was in ancient times the home of a tribe, 
or a congeries of tribes, which had a peculiar predilection 
for the construction of enormous earthworks in the form of 
images of animals. The animals thus represented were of 
many kinds, but all such as now inhabit, or are known to 
have recently inhabited, this region. Among the effigies are 
those of the buffalo, moose, elk, deer, bear, panther, wolf, fox, 
mink, otter, muskrat, weasel, raccoon, rabbit and squirrel ; 
the eagle, hawk, wild goose, duck, crane, pigeon, prairie hen, 
king bird and swallow; the tortoise, lizard, snake, frog and 
some species of fish. Occasionally human figures are found. 
The effigies vary in length from five feet to over five hundred 
feet, with corresponding breadth, and with a height above 
the surrounding soil of from two to six feet. The figures 
are sometimes so rudely shaped, or so distorted in some 
dimensions, that only a practised eye can recognize the kind 
of creature represented. But in other cases the resemblance 
is clear, and the attitudes are natural and spirited. This is 
particularly the case with many images of the panther, 
squirrel, fox, eagle, swallow, and tortoise. It is evident 
that the makers were not only keen observers, as might be 
supposed, but also, after their fashion, good artists. Weare 
reminded occasionally of the artistic "talent shown, though 
in very different material, by the palzolithic draftsmen, 
whose etchings on horn and bone, exhumed from their an- 
cient cave-dwellings in south-western Europe, and depicting 
with wonderful spirit the mammoth, reindeer, and other 
prehistoric animals of that region, have excited so much ad- 
miration. 

The author finds no evidence that the people who made 
these effigies were in any way more advanced in civilization 
than the Indians whom the white explorers found in the 
country. They were a race possessing strong religious 
feelings, which in their case, as in that of the ancient Egyp- 
tians, took the form of animal worship. In many instances 
the effigies were probably fofems, or clan. symbols; and, in 
fact, most of the animals thus shown appear in the well- 
known names of clans among the present Indian tribes. In 
_other instances the image may have represented the animal 

‘ protector which each Indian on reaching manhood is ac- 
customed to select, usually in obedience to some indication 





* Emblematic Mounds and Animal Effigies. By Stephen D. Reet. $3.50. Chicago: 
American Antiquarian Office. 
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in a dream, as his guardian in hunting and in war. These 
animal effigies, in a great variety of attitudes and groupings, 
are scattered in immense numbers over the surface of: the 
country, indicating either.a large population or many gene- 
rations of zealous workers. The works are certainly very 
ancient, though the extravagant antiquity whi h some have 
ascribed to them, going back to the quaternary era, is not 
borne out by any evidence. The supposed ‘ elephant 
mound’ and ‘camel mound’ were probably buffalo images. 
But the builders of the animal mounds appear to have been 
the earliest inhabitants of the country, and to have been 
succeeded by at least two other races, or rather (not to beg 
the much-contested ‘race’ question) two other strata of 
population. The first of these has left the peculiar ‘ gar- 
den beds,’ which frequently cover the effigy mounds re- 
gardless of their primitive sacredness; and this has been 
succeeded by the modern Indians, who neither raise animal 
mounds, nor fashion these symmetrical field-plots. Dr. Peet 
thinks it not unlikely that the makers of the effigies may 
have been a tribe of the great Dakota stock, and that they 
were possibly the ancestors of the Winnebagoes, who in- 
habited Wisconsin in recent times; though how it has hap- 
pened that neither they nor any other Dakota people have 
preserved the custom of constructing animal mounds is not 
explained. 

The author is sadly deficient in the literary faculty. His 
style does not do justice to his real abilities. His is, in 
fact, a not uncommon case, in which superior gifts of 
acquisition and discernment are obscured by a natural 
defect in the capacity for expression. At the same time 
there is evidence of actual carelessness in points which in 
an editor of much experience cannot so well be excused. 
The same statements of facts are often reiterated, in almost 
the same words, to a wearisome extent. This repetition is 
doubtless due to the circumstance that the work is made up 
of articles which have appeared at intervals in a periodical, 
and have not been properly revised for publication. The 
absence of an index is a serious deficiency in a book of this 
class, and detracts much from its value. In spite of these 
and other defects, the work is by far the best that has 
yet appeared on its special subject. The illustrations are 
profuse, and, though rudely done, are sufficiently intelligi- 
ble. If in the forthcoming volumes of the series the au- 
thor will accept counsel and assistance which will enable 
him to correct the faults of expression and of mere book- 
making so apparent in the present work, he will the sooner 
gain the high position among American archeologists which 
is due to his indefatigable industry, his candor and judg- 
ment in the pursuit of truth, and his special talent for orig- 
inal research. 





Cawein’s “ Days and Dreams” * 

ONE OF THE BEST traits to be found in a young poet is a 
willingness to listen to criticism of his work and to profit by 
it. How much this can do for him may be seen by com- 
paring the poemsin Mr. Madison Cawein’s ‘Lyrics and Idyls’ 
(1890) with those in his recently published ‘Days and 
Dreams.’ Itis a sure sign of advance when a writer acknowl- 
edges his faults by an honest endeavor to overcome them at . 
the first opportunity offered. This Mr. Cawein has done, and 
the result is most gratifying, his new book being full of charm- 
ing compositions unmarred by the dangerous tendencies 
which beset his earlier work. The poems in ‘ Days and 
Dreams’ are marked by the same wealth of color, the same 
felicitous and unusual figures, the same facility in the treat- 
ment of various metrical forms, and the same exquisite bits 
of description of nature that havé marked his previous po- 
ems; but they are not obscure in meaning, nor full of verbal 
excesses, nor spoiled by mannerisms and affectations, as many 
of their predecessors have been. Mr. Cawein has learned to 
express himself in simpler language and, at the same time, 
$1.25. G. P. Putnam’s Sons 


* Days and Dreams, By Madi-on Cawein. 
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to do so without detracting anything from the force or beauty 
of the thought. The first lyric in the collection is a good 
example of this simplicity, the first stanza of which reads,. 
Herein the dearness of her is: 
The thirty perfect days of June 
Made one, in beauty and in bliss 
Were not more white to have to kiss, 
To love not more in tune. 

All through the untitled lyrics brought together under the 
heading ‘One Day and Another’ are scattered many de- 
lightful things, such as 

the lizards sleep 
Like lichens on the railing. 
* * * 
Handsels of anemones 
The surrendered hours 
Pour about the sweet Spring’s knees— 
Crowding babies of the breeze, 
Her unstudied flowers. 
* * * 
Of wasp and bee the hidden hum 
Made all the warm air mellow. 


These are but glimpses. One would like to quote many 
of the poems entire. As we have said b«fore, Mr. Cawein 
is at his best when he writes of nature. He is a close ob- 
server, and all his descriptive pieces are wonderfully realistic 
pictures. In the poems that have a drama ic quality he is not 
so successful, yet there is enough in them to give promise of 
better things in thefuture. ‘The Epic,’ ‘At the Stile,’ ‘ The 
Alcade’s Daughter,’ and the longer pieces—* The Portrait,’ 
‘Ismarl,’ * Behram and Eddetma’ and ‘ The Khalif and the 
Arab '"—show a great deal of talent, but they fall short of 
the perfection to which he comes close in writing upon sim- 
pler themes. 

There are still many things in Mr. Cawein’s work to com- 
plain of, which we may reasonably hope he will remedy 
later, He is apt to employ words in strained meanings, and 
to use words that are not familiar to the ordinary reader; 
and he is frequently given to making false and unpardonable 
rhymes. I-et him be careful ab ut these things; let him go 
over his verses more rigorously; above all, let him be a trifle 
slower about putting his poems into books. These are sug- 
gestions offered in a spirit of appreciation of what he has 
already accomplished. He has gifts that are exceptional. 
Let him make the most of them. 





Rae's “Contemporary Socialism” * 

THE First edition of this work, published some years 
ago, has been general'y regarded as the ablest treatise on 
the subject in the English language; and the new edition is 
a considerable improvement on the old. Some chapters 
have been entirely re-written because of altered circ m- 
stances or of fuller information; while an important chapter 
of one hundred pages on State Socialism has been added. 
The subject of anarchism and Russian nihilism receive 
particular attention, and every phase of present-day socialism 
is reviewed and criticised. 

Mr. Rae’s treatment of his theme is somewhat different 
from that of most writers who have dealt with socialism from 
a hostile point of view. They have confined themselves for 
the'most part to a consideration of the expediency of the 
proposed social order, and have endeavored to show that it 
could only result in universal disaster; but Mr. Rae attacks 
it as fundamentally unjust. Socialists affirm that the labor- 
ers are robbed, and have always been robbed, by the capi- 
talists—a doctrine which Mr. Rae for excellent reasons pro- 
nounces false. Hence he infers that socialism is really 
nothing less than an act of spoliation—an effort to realize a 
false ideal of social or distributive justice. So also he de- 
fines state socialism, as now advocated in Germany and to 
some extent elsewhere, as ‘the system which requires the 


* Contemporary Socialism. By John Rae. Second edition. $2.50. Charles Scrib- 
ner’s Sous. 
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State to do work it is unfit to do in order to invest the work- 
ing classes with privileges they have no right to get.’ The 
standpoint thus assumed by Mr. Rae is logically and morally 
unassailable, and makes his polemic against the socialists 
more effective than any other we have met with. At the 
same time he examines all the various shades of socialism 
in order to show the special character of each, and takes 
occasion also to point out the misehief which a socialistic 
régime would necessarily produce. Thus the subject is 
treated from every point of view, and with an ability and 
clearness that cannot fail to impress the reader. The his- 
tory of contemporary socialism is also reviewed, so that 
whoever wishes to know how it arose and how it has come 
to be what it is will find their questions answered in this 
volume. 

But while condemning s»cialism in all its forms, Mr, Rae 
by no means adopts the extreme individualistic position of 
Herbert Spencer, whom he affirms to be the only advocate 
of complete /aissez faire in England. He endeavors to lay 
down the princ ples by which state intervention for the 
general good of society ought to be governed, and quotes 
largely from Adam Smith and J. R. McCulloch to show that 
similar principles have always been taught by English econ- 
omists. Hz shows, too, that most of the recent labor legis- 
lation in England, which has been so much inveighed against 
bv extreme individualists, has followed strictly the lines laid 
down by the economists. The last chapter of the book 1s 
concerned with Mr. George’s agrarian socialism, and need 
not be dwelt upon here. In conclusion we cordially com- 
mend the book to all students of the subject. 





Loftie’s ‘‘ Westminster Abbey ” * 

Me W. J. Lorrte’s elegant book on ‘ Westminster Abbey,’ 
illustrated by Mr. H. Railton, first issued in royal quarto at a 
correspondingly royal price, is now reprinted in cheaper form, 
but with litle diminution in beauty except for the reduc- 
tion of the page to octavo size. The many exquisite illus- 
trations are finely reproduced, thanks to the excelent paper 
and presswork. The history of the venerable building is - 
given from its very foundation, and its architecture and 
monuments are minutely described. The only serious 
omission that we note is with regard to the Jerusalem Cham- 
ber, the sole reference to which is the single sentence:— 
‘The chamber called “ J-rusalem” has long been the real 
chapter-house.’ We should certainly have been told more 
of this famous room in which Henry IV. died, and the 
Westminster Assembly in 1643 and the Revisers of the Bi- 
ble in our own day held their meetings. It was built by 
Abbot Littlington between 1376 and 1386, and probably 
got its name from the tapestries of the hi.tory of Jerusalem 
with which it was formerly hung. The present decorations 
(with the exception of the stained-gliss, which is older) are 
of the time of James I On the other hand, however, Mr. 
Loftie describes parts of the Abbey not often shown to visi- 
tors and not mentioned in the ordinary guide books. Among 
these is the triforium, to which an entire chapter is devoted. 
Here are d posited sundry monuments that have been re- 
moved from the church. Mr. Loftie regrets that one of 
these is the noted ‘pancake monument’ of Admiral Tyr- 
rell, which, within our personal memory, disfigured the 
wall below with its ‘ pincake ’ clouds—dctached blotches of 
white marble, looking as if they had been thrown againt the 
dark stone of the wall and stuck there—its most uncelestial 
cherubs, and the fearful nude figure of the Admiral himself, 
standing ghastly amid his grotesque memorial horrors. ‘It 
certainly was very ugly,’ as Mr. Loftie says, * but it was also 
very curious’; and for that reason he bewails its banish- 
ment to the triforium. But curiosity-mongers can seek it 
there, by special permission; and in the same neighborhood 
they will find the no less curious and ugly waxwork show of 
the Abbey, which few people have seen and of which we be- 
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lieve no description was printed until recently. It consists 
of the effigies of kings and other great personages which in 
the olden time were borne upon their coffins at the funeral. 

Among the full-paged engravings is a capital one showing 
Longfellow’s bust in Poets’ Corner, and the same view for- 
tunately includes Chaucer’s monument, of which we have 
seen nowhere else a better picture. The title of the engrav- 
ing, however, is simply ‘ Longfellow’s Bust.’ 





Two Books about Heroes of Africa* 


Gren. CHartes G. Gorpon is supposed to have been 
killed on Jan, 26, 1885. From Aug. 12, 1884 (when prep- 
arations were begun for. his relief), until authentic tidings 
were received of the failure of the relieving force, Khar- 
toum was a centre of interest to the whole civilized world, 
and the name of its heroic defender was on all lips. But 
this name was not heard for the first time in connection 
with the events which took place at Khartoum, for the 
nom de guerre ‘Chinese Gordon’ had long since been won 
in the Taiping rebellion in China. It is a singular fact, 
however, that this service was little known and appre- 
ciated by his own countrymen. It is said that a country 
gentleman, who was a magistrate and a deputy-lieutenant 


in Pembrokeshire, a county in which Gordon had formerly _ 


served, remarked, on seeing the fact mentioned that ‘ Chi- 
nese Gordon’ was going out :—‘ I see the Government have 
just sent a Chinaman to the Soudan. What can they mean 
by sending a native of that country to such a place?’ A 
prophet is not without honor save in his own country ! 

The career of Gordon in China has been well recorded 
by Mr. Andrew Wilson in a work called the ‘Ever Vic- 
torious Army’; the first part of his life in Africa, by Dr. 
G. Birkbeck Hill, in ‘Col. Gordon in Central Africa’; a 
complete account of his career at Khartoum, by Mr. Hake, 
in ‘ The Journals of Gen. Gordon’; and an account of his 
whole life, by the last-named author, under the title ‘ The 
Story of Chinese Gordon.’ Biographies have also been 
written by the late Sir Henry Gordon and by Col. Sir Wil- 
liam F. Butler. ‘These volumes, in addition to the ‘ Letters 
of Gen. Gordon to His Sister,’ edited by Miss Gordon; an 
an account of his life at Gravesend, by Mr. W. E. Lilley ; 
‘Reflections in Palestine,’ by the late Prebendary Barnes; 
and a sketch of Gordon by the celebrated war-correspon- 
dent, Archibald Forbes—such an array of works would seem 
to leave little ground for another biographer to build on. 
But Major Seton Churchill, in order to ‘focus the events of 
the life of Gen. Gordon into one handy volume, and at the 
same time to give a clear insight into his religious life,’ has 
added to the list ‘Gen. Gordon, a Christian Hero.’ 

Gordon once spoke of himself as a religious fanatic. A 
fanatic in the sense of being affected by excessive enthu- 
siam, he undoubtedly was; but there is no evidence of 
wild and extravagant notions of religion, at least from the 
standpoint of the broad-minded Christian of to-day. His 
religion was that of the Bible. He was a firm believer in 
that book and, with the exception of the old-fashioned doc- 
trine of future punishment, clung to old-fashioned beliefs. 
He was tolerant of all sects and creeds, recognizing the 
good in each and excusing much of the bad. 

To a nature like Gordon’s, it must have been an inestim- 
able blessing to believe as he did that an all-wise God di- 
rects the affairs of the world and that everything is depen- 
dent on His will. Those who have not so simple a faith 
are most capable of appreciating the peace of mind that 
would result from its possession, and all can understand 
the blessing it must have been to one who was so often 
thrown entirely upon his own resources, so far as human 
responsibility is concerned. While prominence is given to 
the religious side of Gen. Gordon's character, his military, 
political, and social life are by no means neglected, and the 


* x, Gen. Gordon, a Christian Hero. By Seton Churehill. $1.25. Fleming H. Revell 
Co.'s. The Other Side of the Emin Pasha Relief Expedition. By f. R. Fox 
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work as a whole is an interesting and valuable epitome of 
the salient events of one of the most beautiful and pathetic | 
careers of the century. i 

‘ The Other Side of the Emin Pasha Expedition ’ (2) is the 
title of an interesting little volume in which Mr. H. R. Fox 
Bourne attempts ‘to explain how and why the Expedition 
failed to achieve the purpose for which it was avowedly 
planned, and to draw from this lamentable business a lesson 
which it forcibly teaches.’ When Mr. Stanley was asked to 
conduct the Expedition he reported that there were four 
routes almost equally feasible. A map showing these routes 
and enabling the reader to follow the movements along 
the one finally selected would have added much to . the 
interest and value of the book. The author’s hostility to 
Mr, Stanley is apparent, and although the illustrious ex- 
plorer is given credit grudgingly in cases where the merit of 
his services is beyond dispute, no possible opportunity to 
find fault with him seems to have been lost. It is believed 
that an unprejudiced person of average intelligence, whether 
previously familiar with the -history of this Expedition or 
not, will lay aside Mr. Fox Bourne’s book with a profound 
admiration for Mr. Stanley, in whom energy, decision and 
manliness far outweighed the irascibility of temper which 
seems to have been his chief fault. 





Horace Mann * 

OF THE Five large volumes constituting the Life and 
Works of Horace Mann, the first, which contains the biog- 
raphy and correspondence, is by far the most important. 
This reverses, as is so often the case with men who have 
been ahead of their times, the estimate of contemporaries. 
When new fields of activity are being broken it seems as 
if the work accomplished and the methods employed were 
everything, and the man is measured by his originality, or 
by the success of his labors. The next generation sees the 
work in perspective, and judges it by later standards, while 
the man is seen in low relief only, against the background 
of his own time. The four volumes of Reports, Addresses, 
Lectures and Miscellaneous Papers, collected and edited 
by George Combe Mann, are valuable chiefly if not solely 
for the light they throw upon the public school system prior 
to the year 1840, and for the picture they give of the zeal, 
industry and capacity of the great pioneer of public educa- 
tion in this country. 

The story of the life of Horace Mann contained in the first 
volume was written by his wife and published originally in 
1865. Consisting largely of his journal and correspondence, it 
was at the time of its appearance, and still remains, a most in- 
teresting biography, and a valuable contribution to contem- 
poraneous history. Mann’s personality, while not in itself 
the centre of the interest excited by this volume, is the effi- 
cient cause of it, since it drew to him the friendship of 
some, and the acquaintance of almost all, of. the distin- 
guished men of his time. The pages of his: journal fairly 
bristle with personal allusions to men and events now the 
historical features of that generation. Emerson, Parker, 
Channing, Chalmers and Whipple came in contact with his 
earlier life on its more intellectual side; Webster, Clay, 
Cass, Calhoun and others of that galaxy were in the Senate 
when he was elected to the House to fill the place left: 
vacant by ‘the Old Man Eloquent.’ Indeed, the list of 
the notable persons and events touched upon includes 
almost every name now identified with that period. The 
style, moreover, in which these things are told is felicitous. 
in the extreme, contrasting well in this respect with the 
Addresses and Lectures, which frequently are furrowed 
with antithesis and over-freighted with fine writing. 

It is not, however, as a rhetorician, nor even as one pro- 
foundly versed in the science of pedagogy, that Horace 
Mann will live in the memory of his countrymen, but rather 
as a zealous reformer and as an exponent of pure and pub- 


* Life and Works of Horace Mann, § vols. $12.50, Lee & Shepard, 
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lic-spirited citizenship. To popular education, to the abo- 
lition of slavery, to the moral and material advancement 
of his fellow-men he gave his heart’s best blood. All per- 
sonal considerations were pressed aside in his zeal for the 
common good. This was his life-work, and to it he brought 
abilities of no mean order; a mind at once comprehensive 
and gifted with a faculty for detail, a will that dominated 
his naturally frail body and supplied it for a time with 
seemingly supernatural strength, a temperament serious yet 
vivacious, and habits of work based upon self-denial and 
schooled to sustained concentration. The devotion of these 
faculties to the realization of ideals that had been the 
dreams of less practical reformers produced an illustrious 
life and left behind it a noble monument. The tempta- 
tions to enlarge upon the many fertile themes suggested by 
these volumes is great, but enough has been said to indicate 
their scope and to attest the reviewer’s sense of the admira- 
tion to which the biographical portions are entitled. 





Fitzgerald’s Boswell * 

Ir 1s ONLY ordinary literary justice that our best of biog- 
raphers should have a biographer of his own. And it is 
surely an example of the irony of literature, that literary 
justice requires this second biography to be inferior to the 
first; for if Boswell be out-Boswelled, he is the best of bi- 
ographers no longer. But this is an elusive point that no 
one who reads a few chapters of Mr. Fitzgerald’s work will 
be compelled to debate. The book before us is not a satis- 
fying one. The author has not written a biography; he has 
got together materials for one, and served them raw. From 
an abundance of letters, stray papers and magazine excerpts 
from the pen of Boswell, we are left to infer his character. 
Instead of painting a picture for us, the author has taken it 
for granted that a multitude of sketches will arrange them- 
selves into an artistic whole. Then we are further annoyed 
by schoolboyish comments on points that are self-evident. 
After a joke we are told, ‘This is amusing’; after a letter, 
‘ This is very good.’ Still it is not to be denied that Mr. 
Fitzgerald has brought together a mass of frequently enter- 
taining information about Boswell and the men of his time. 
We get many anecdotes, many details, many bits of chat 
hitherto unpublished, all of which will be of great service to 
the future biographer of Boswell. As to the ‘ biographee’ 
it is hardly necessary for us to speak: he has been a familiar 
figure too long for that. But if any person has not got a clear 
idea of ‘ Bozzy’ from the Life of Johnson, he can turn to 
ithese volumes and find out what a strange bundle of incon- 
sistent traits made up the man. Achapter in Vol. II. is de- 
voted to ‘ Boswell’s Editors,’ and the tone is nothing if not 
polemic, Mr. Fitzgerald’s treatment of Dr. Birckbeck Hill 
as, to say the least, undignified and unpersuasive. 





“ Aristotle on the Constitution‘of Athens” + 

Tue papyrus MS. of Aristotle’s ‘ Constitution of Athens,’ 
now in the possession of the British Museum, saw the light 
about last Christmas. Its genuineness having been deter- 
mined, no time was lost in deciphering such parts of it as 
were legible and supplying such as were not. After the 
work of restoration had been substantially accomplished, 
‘ conjectural emendation’ was entered upon in various cen- 
tres of learning with true scholastic zeal. The result is five 
several translations, one of which is now before us—that of 
£. Poste, M.A., Fellow of Oriel College, Oxford. Of the other 
four, two are by English scholars, F. G. Kenyon, M.A., and 
T. J. Dymes, B.A.; another is ‘Aristote: La République 
Athénienne,’ translated by Théodore Reinach (Paris), and 
the last ‘Aristotele: La Constituzione degli Ateniesi,’ turned 
into the mellow tongue of Italy by Prof. C. Ferrini (Milan). 
The translation by Mr. Poste differs in several respects from 
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the others, chiefly in its editing, and in what, for want of 
a better phrase, may be called its point of view. It has no 
historical introduction, and is almost devoid of explanatory 
notes, while no variorum readings whatsoever are given. 
Instead, the translator—or reconstructor—has boldly incor- 
porated in the text such paraphrases and emendations as 
make clear his conception of the meaning, which carries 
with it the selection of the reading to which he leans. 

The result is a clear, consecutive notion of the original, 
at the expense of entire accuracy and of the nicer points of 
critical comment. To the same end must be attributed the 
use of certain words and expressions not altogether to be ex- 
pected in a treatise of such dignity. Thus Aristotle is made 
to say that Solon was ‘interviewed,’ that a ‘ platform’ was 
promulgated, and that a certain measure was adopted ‘to 
shut the door against pettifogging’; while a fiscal measure 
looked toward the ‘cancelling of only the very coupon paya- 
ble on that day.’ For these solecisms the translator must 
answer at the bar of good taste. Yet it is no fault of his 
that Solon, according to Aristotle, elected to make known 
his political and economic ideas in an elegiac poem, which 
begins :—‘ My eyes are opened, and I see with anguish the 
plight of this old Ionian land.’ The effect is much the 
same as if we should come across a page of blank-verse in 
‘Ferne on Contingent Remainders,’ or should find Coke 
dropping into poetry in his Commentaries upon Littleton. 
On the whole, however, Mr. Poste’s translation is smooth 
and intelligent, and its substantial accuracy is admitted by 
critical scholars. 

In addition to the translations mentioned there are two 
treatises in German which should be consulted by those in- 
terested in this remarkable piece of literary jetsam, One, 
on the Constitution of the Athenians, is by A. Bauer (Mun- 
ich) and ‘ Hat Aristotele die Schrift vom Staate der Athener 
geschrieben,’ by F. Cauer (Stuttgart), 





Educational Literature 
MEssRS, SCRIBNER have begun the publication conjointly with 
John Murray in England of a series of small volumes under the 
nea title of ‘University Extension Manuals.’ They are edited ~ 
y Prof. William Knight of the University of St. Andrews, and are 
intended to furnish really valuable information on a great variety 
of subjects. The volume now before us is by Dr. W. Cunningham 
of Oxford, and treats professedly of ‘The Use and Abuse of 
money '; but the real subject is rather the function and use of cap- 
ital, with special reference to the moral aspects of the subject. Dr. 
Cunningham, however, takes the somewhat singular ground that 
there is no capital without money, and his views as to the economic 
character of capital differ in some other respects from those of most 
economists. He defines capital as a.fund from which the owner 
expects to obtain an income, and he holds that the implements 
used by hunters and primitive agriculturists are not capital (p. 
18). But though we cannot agree with all of the author’s theo- 
retical views, we find much that is excellent in the rest of his work. 
He devotes considerable space to setting forth the importance of 
capital in the industry of our own times, with chapters on its genesis 
and on the various ways of investing and managing it. He is not 
much in favor of State m ment, and looks with strong disfavor 
on socialism, and though advocating some extension of municipal 
activity, yet maintains that individuals and voluntary associations 
are as a rule the best managers. In the last division of the book 
he discusses the duties that capitalists owe to society, and the uses 
and abuses to which large wealth may contribute, and though he 
has not covered the whole ground, what he does say on these points 
is worthy of careful consideration. ($1. Chas. Scribner’s Sons.) 





THE REv. HENRY LoscH, M.D., sends us, in a compact volume 
of about 300 pages, his ‘Improved Method and Complete Manual 
(Grammar,Reader, and Dictionary in one volume) for the Systematic 
and Practical Study of the German Language.’ The author's aim 
has been, as his preface states, ‘to combine conveniently into one 
volume what others give in two or three books, and to present a 
German grammar complete in every department, having every sub- 
ject treated explicitly and in the exact measure as seems to be re- 
quired in such a work.’ On the whole, the promise of the title- 
page and preface has been fairly well kept. The grammatical 
rules are both succinct and clear, the examples and exercises are 
good, and the many extracts from German writers, in prose and 
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‘poetry, are well selected. The vocabulary is not so complete as it 
should be, many words which occur in the German extracts being 
‘omitted. Moreover, the changes of spelling = by the new 
pny psa Mier noted. The reader who meets in books 
printed in 4 * - 
anal, schar, tot, 
The author, though evidently an accomplished German scholar, is 
not fully master of the English idiom, as the sentence quoted from 
his preface will show ; and he will do well, in a future edition, to 
submit his work to a friendly reviser. (Philadelphia : Christopher 
Sower Co.)——-A NEAT EDITION of Adalbert Stifter’s charming 
story, ‘ Das Haidedorf,’ carefully annotated by Mr. Otto Heller, is 
published in the Modern Language Series, and will be an accept- 
able reading-book for German classes. (20 cts. D.C. Heath & 
Co.) 





Mr. C, C, EVERETT has issued a small volume entitled ‘ Ethics 
for Young People,’ designed for use in families and schools. (60 cts.) 
It opens with some excellent remarks about the nature and import- 
ance of ethics and its relations to other subjects of study, and then 
proceeds to a discussion of ethical princi and of the various 
virtues and duties of man. The author descants on the ethics of 
custom, which he rightly characterizes as unstable, imperfect and 
varying in different nations and in different sections of society ; and 
from these defects in the customary standard he infers the neces- 
sity of a system of oe by which the man who wishes to be 
virtuous may guide his life. St to say, however, when Mr. 
Everett sets forth the principles which he thinks ought to govern 
our lives, we find them to be just those principles of the customary 
morality which he had previously condemned. He makes no at- 
tempt to reduce his principles to one ultimate norm, or to set forth 
any higher rules of duty than those generally recognized in Ameri- 
can society. As an exposition of the customary ethics, however, in 
a form suited to young minds, his treatise has considerable merit. 
It is more thoughtful and rational than such books are apt to be, 
and therefore better calculated to make:its readers think ; while its 
simple style makes even its argumentations easy to understand. 
——In ‘Duty: A BOOK FOR SCHOOLS’ (30 cts.) Dr. J. H. Seelye 
presents the principles of ethics in a form at once concise 
and simple. Sixty brief pages suffice for an admirable setting-forth 
of the commonly accepted code of morals, covering our relations 
to God and to mankind. A clear and comprehensive classification 
of these duties is made the basis of well-considered explanation 
and comment. Although compactness is studied throughout, the 
style is lucid and entertaining, and apt illustrations and quotations 
are not lacking. Even in the multiplicity of text-books there is a 
place for this volume, which, either alone, or supplemented by the 
resources of a competent teacher, must do good service. (Ginn & Co.) 





‘ MERRILL’S WORD AND SENTENCE BOOK ' is further described 
in the title-page as a ‘ Practical Speller, designed to teach the form, 
pronunciation, meaning and use of common words.’ A thorough 
examination shows that the book is all that is thus claimed for it 
and considerably more. The various sounds of the letters in 
English are accurately defined, and are distinguished by dia- 
critical marks. The division of syllables is shown throughout 
the lessons, and the accent is indicated wherever this is necessary. 
The manner of writing the words is also displayed in a neat script- 
hand. Succinct directions to teachers and pupils are added in 
smaller type, sometimes in the text and occasionally in footnotes. 
In addition to these proper (though too often neglected) elements 
of a spelling-book, the compilers, who, it is stated, are themselves 
teachers, have been careful to make lesson otherwise in- 
structive, by embodying in it some aseful information or genres 
While the scholar is learning to spell and read, he is learning 
something else at the same time—a lesson in manners or morals, 
in grammar or composition, in natural science, history, geography, 
astronomy, or some useful art of every-day life. examples 
of letter-writing are given, and well-chosen extracts in poetry and 
prose from the best authors familiarize the learner with the great 
names of English and American literature. The pu il who has 
completed the 396 lessons, none of them unreasonably long or dif- 
ficult, which compose the principal portion of the book, and has 
added the fuller explanatory sections in the 30 pages of Part IV., 
will have acquired an amount of information amply sufficient to 
qualify him for reading intelligently any newspaper or ordinary 
book, for taking part in the conversation of educated people, or for 
following with interest a sermon, a political speech, or a lecture on 
any subject of ‘popular science.’ (24cts. Charles E. Merrill & Co.) 





FOURTEEN PAGES of the first number of the ‘ Bowdoin College 
Library Bulletin ’ are devoted to an interesting list of poems illus- 
trating the Greek mythology in the English poetry of the nine- 
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ough we miss some favorites, as Matthew Ar- 
posite pea quia Fg psn gener the list has been 
compiled painstaking, may be regarded as fairly 
seating the taste of our pacts in the choice of Greek subjects. The 
tees vp ta cag pt spn th of 
s and P i ic nu t one-tenth o 
all the poems cited. In the next rank come the myths of Cupid 
and Psyche, Hero and Leander, Admetus and Alcestis, Orpheus and 
Eurydice, Endymion, and Ulysses. The range of subjects is sur- 
prisingly lange, and gives fresh evidence of the perennial inspira- 
tion of the Grecian Muse. (Brunswick, Maine: Bowdoin College.) 
——THE PUBLISHERS have done well to issue in a neat set the 
four volumes of anonymous translations from Plato, which have 
appeared from their press at intervals since 1878. These transla- 
tions—severally entitled ‘Socrates,’ ‘Talks with Socrates about 
Life,’ ‘ A Day in Athens with Socrates’ and ‘ Talks with Athenian 
Youths ’—are of unusual merit, and will receive more than a 
ing welcome from lovers of the classics. Taking the volumes to- 
gether we notice a marked improvement in the last over the first, 
not so much in the spirit of the rendering as in the greater freedom 
and ease of expression. May we not hope for a complete version 
of Plato from the same hand? ($5. Chas. Scribner’s Sons.)—— 
THaT M. C. Hime’s ‘ Introduction to the Latin Language’ has 
reached a third edition may be taken as an indication that in Great 
Britain at least antediluvian methods of teaching have not yet died 
out. Though intended as a manual for young students, the work 
is cumbersome, pedantic, unsystematic and unscholarly to the last 
degree. It is worthy of mention only as affording a marked excep- 
tion to the much-bruited law of the ‘ survival of the fittest.’ (2 vols. 
7s. 6d. London: Simpkin, Marshall & Co.)}——THE FIRST VOL- 
UME of Prof. J. P. Mahaffy’s ‘ History of Greek Classical Litera- 
ture’ reappears in a third edition, and is published in two parts. 
Both text and notes have been improved by numerous changes. 
($2.25. Macmillan & Co.) 
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THREE NEW ISSUES have lately been added to W. R. Jenkins’s 
excellent series of Romans choisis and Contes choisis: to the for- 
mer, A. M. Durand’s ‘ Cosia’ (60 cts.), to the latter, De Veroins’ 
‘ Deux Artistes en Voyage’ and De Maupassant’s ‘ Contes et Nou- 
velles ’ (5 cts. each), The fertility of the French fancy is well 
exemplified in these sprightly specimens of good French, Mau- 
passant being besides a stylist of the first order.——MESSRS. 
HEATH are equally indefatigable as meng 3 caterers to the foreign 
appetite and send in an excellent edition of Corneille’s ‘ Polyeucte,’ 
by Prof. Fortier of Tulane University—the first published in 
America. The notes are chiefly voy and allusional, but gram- 
matical and philological matter is not lacking. Voltaire is the ex- 
haustless source, as usual, of the commentary, while Prof. Joyner 
gets the now customary thanks for valuable hints and sugges- 
tions. From the same publishers come ‘ Trois Contes par Daudet,’ 
with notes by Prof. Sanderson of Harvard: the rather hackneyed 
‘ Siége de Berlin,’ ‘ Derniére Classe’ and ‘Mule du Page’; Grand- 
gent's ‘ French Composition, Part II.,’ a series of exercises based 
on ‘ Peppino’; and Clary’s ‘H@her als die Kirche,’ from the Ger- 
man of Hillern. This is a fortunate age to get good things so 
cheap and to feast not with Barmecide but with Dives at an over- 
flowing intellectual table. (15 cts.each. D.C. Heath & Co.) 





A ‘FIRST COURSE in French Conversation,’ by C. P. Du Cro- 
quet, is another ‘first course’ at the endless banquet of French 
readers and preparatory books. Mérimée remarked that at Gren- 
oble there were fifty-three _— of eating spinach. There are just 
53,000 ways of eating French! M. Du Croquet’s way strikes us as 
simple and reasonable : his little book abounds in well-printed se- 
lections for conversation,—poems, anecdotes, talks on numerals, on 
the senses, on the weather, at the hotel, en voyage, and everywhere 
else. Exercises in pronunciation and foot-note vocabularies ad- 
vance hand in hand—or foot by foot—with these ; and when FINIS 
is reached with the 36th lesson the pupil ought to be as full 
of French as a pippin is of pips. (W.R Jenkins.) ——-THE SAME 
MAY be said of the Misses menepeens ‘French by Reading,’ 
which is based upon the principle that thinking in French is 
the all-important desideratum, and that to think in French one 
must read plentifully. Accordingly, the authors take four stories 
and split them up into copious material for their method, finding 
3000 words in them as well as abundant opportunity for comment, 
grammatical reviews, explanation of idioms, and references for in- 
experienced teachers. Italics point out rocks and points to be no- 
ticed, each of which, like a buoy, has an alarm-bell of letters and 
numerals attached to call attention to hidden dangers. The self- 
satisfied pupil is thus prevented from gliding glibly over imaginary 
easy places, and is made to stop until he understands. ($1.25. D. 
C. Heath & Co.) 
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A REVISED EDITION of Prof. James K. Hosmer’s ‘Short His- 
tory of German Literature’ has appeared. The original book has 
been before the public for a number of years; enough to make 
its characteristics familiar. The general tone of the work is not 
that of a scientific literary history ; it is rather that of a picturesque 
ruide: book to German literature. If a historical episode is men- 
tioned, one may be on the lookout for a description of some large 
painting of the scene, together with a reference to the. sunshiny or 
cloudy day on which our author entered the famous gallery where 
the picture hangs. This discursive tone gives the book an essen- 
tially popular character, but its popularity is deserved, for all in all 
the treatment is full of inspiration to the beginner. Then, too, 
Prof. Hosmer is a safe pilot, inasmuch as in vexed questions he 
avoids Scylla and Charybdis and steers a middle course, pointin: 
out to the student, at the samé time, the dangers on each hand. 
His treatment of Luther is illustrative of this point. Part of the 
revision consists in a useful series of tables containing the noted 
literary names of Germany. A copious index is also valuable. ($2. 
Charles Scribner’s Sons.) ——-THE EDITION of Burke’s ‘ American 
Speeches,’ with brief introduction and notes by A. J. George, A.M., 
may safely be commended to teachers in search of annotated edi- 
tions of standard English rose, which are scarce in comparison 
with those of Joetry. These speeches, as Mr. George says in his 
preface, are among ‘the noblest masterpieces in the literature of 
civil and political wisdom’; and they are no less admirable as 
studies in style. (so cts: D.C. Heath & Co.) 





Miss BENT'S ‘ World’s Literature’ is another of that ingenious 
lady’s‘efforts to present an interesting course of English for colleges 
and high-schools. -Her ‘ Literary Landmarks,’ which received due 
praise from The Critic, showed extended wee 2% on a topic at- 
tractive to-all—if literature is, as James Russell Lowell proclaimed 
it, ‘the autobiography of the human race.’ Her present volume is 
one of four intended to teach this autobiography through the auto- 
biographers themselves—ze., -literature through literature, ample 
specimens of representative works and epochs being given in each 
volume, connected by a thread of analysis, oe ae history or 
comment, perhaps one, perhaps all. Part I. (before us) devotes it- 
self to the Myth-making and the Homeric Ages, with abundant 
quotations from Ruskin (not a very safe guide), the Iliad and Odys- 
sey, and Symonds. The book gets down to the First Olympiad, 
776 B.C., and is not without such dogmatisms as the statement that 
the date of the Book of Job is ‘at least 1500 B.C.’ This sounds 
too much like Rollin’s ‘ Ancient History’—in more senses than 
one ; and an etymology on p. 21 is rather doubtful. On the whole, 


however, the book is stimulating and ive, in spite of its. 
Faomtnn: vr Scott 


rather sensational diagrams. (C Co.)— 
Capt. TANERA’S ‘For King and Fatherland—1870’ edits in 
charming format a new German text connected with the strug- 
gle of 1870-71. Mr. H. S. Beresford-Webb is the Jarrazn of this 

rettily bound series, which deals with ‘episodes from modern 
ean authors’ running parallel with the series from French au- 
thors. Already Hacklander, Auerbach and Dahn have been drawn 
upon for the German texts. The present booklet deals with scenes 
and incidents around Sedan and Orleans and 1 range a graphic ac- 
count of a soldier’s personal experiences in this mighty contest. 
It will afford relief to those plagued with the old-fashioned, thread- 
bare plays now dished up in innumerable editions. (50 cts. Long- 
mans, Green & Co.) 





THE VALUE of M. Victor Duruy’s ‘Histoire du Moyen Age’ 
is too well-known to require any notice of it in detail. We are 
ted now with an excellent translation by E. H. and M. D. 
hitney, and the book has been carefully revised by Prof. G. B. 
Adams:of Yale. No better text-book for the period embraced in 
it can be found than this. ($1.60. Henry Holt & Co.)——IN 
WENZEL’s ‘ Comparative View of Governments’ is to be found a 
convenient com ive view of certain portions of the Constitutions 
of the United States, England, France and Germany. This will 
bea boon to college students who hitherto have been com- 
to collect for themselves from various sources the very facts 

which are so plainly set forth by Mr. Wenzel. We wish that 
Switzerland had been included in the list. (20 cts. D.C. Heath 
& oa Oe yo ONE sn nm srengy cies oe has ee the 
history of all foreign wars from the days of the early dynasties of 
E to the latest re « e of the irascible republics of Central 
South America ; and in a second—the two constituting his 
magnum opus, ‘The Struggles of the Nations ’—are described the 
wars of the United States. The introduction lays stress a the 
importance of these contests in the history of the world and closes 
with the noe bit of wisdom :—‘ The existence of wars implies 


campai eg and pitched battles, all tending to ex- 
haust the resources of the belligerents, hence the necessity for a 
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suspension of hostilities, which frequently end (?) in treaties of 
Many of these contracts are of as t historical import- 
ance as the military events that preceded them.’ Few wili espe-' 
cially care to wade through these scenes of carnage, but more per- 
haps will —— with interest the list of treaties and conventions 
of peace with which the second volume closes. ($6. Lee. & 


Shepard.) 


Book II. or‘ Tarbell’s Lessons in Language’ carries out the 
scheme of language-teaching begun in Book I., already favorably no- 
ticed by us. It treats of grammar and composition, or rhetoric, in 
alternate lessons or short series of lessons, with exercises intermin- 
gled, the author being of the opinion that the two subjects should 
be studied, as much as possible, together. Intended to follow 
Book I. it may yet be used independently. (7o cts. Ginn & Co.) 
——‘ OUR AMERICAN NEIGHBORS,’ by Fanny E. Coe, forms Vol. 
VIII. in the Young Folks’ Library, a series at books designed to 
supplement the ordinary school-readers with material which may 
be used both in the further acquisition of language, and also as a 
means of increasing the pupil's stock of information. This eighth 
volume is concerned with Canada, Mexico, Central and South 
America. It is written in a lively, attractive style, and gives full 
and excellent descriptions of Canadian farm-life, fishing and lum- 
bering industries, winter sports, Montreal, Quebec, the St. Law- 
rence, and prairie and mountain regions of our northern borderland. 
Equally good are the pictures of the character, customs, and sur- 
roundings of our tropical neighbors. There are a few illustrations. 
Children of a larger growth will find this a serviceable manual. It 
deserves a good index. (60cts. Silver, Burdett & Co.) 








Mr. C. W. BARDEEN sends us two pamphlets of his on educa- 
tional themes which are likely to interest those of our readers who 
are teachers. One is on ‘ The Teacher as He Should Be,’ and was 
originally given as an address before the New York State Teachers’ 
Association. Mr. Bardeen is strongly impressed with the import- 
ance of the teacher’s character and personality, and lays much 
less stress on technical qualifications: than some people do. He 
remarks that the great educators of the world have owed their in- 
fluence to their earnestness and devotion to duty much more than 
to technical scholarship and adherence to system; and he thinks 
that school trustees and other persons interested in school man- 
agement are not sufficiently aware of this fact. His remarks on 
this subject are well worthy of consideration. His other pamphlet 
is the printed form of an address before the Teachers’ Association 
of New Jersey, and is entitled ‘The Taxpayer and the Township 
System.’ Mr: Bardeen thinks that the old school district system, 
which still prevails in a large number of our States, is injurious to 
the best interests of the schools ; and that township management, 
wherever it has been tried, has shown itself much superior. All 
persons who have seen the practical workings of the two systems 
are likely to agree with him; and it is a little strange that the dis- 
trict system has been retained so long. If our author’s arguments 
are sound, as they seem to us to be, it ought not to be retained any 
longer. (Syracuse: C. W. Bardeen.) 





JULEs LEMAITRE, the critic of the Revue Bleue, predicts that in 
2000 there will be no more poets ; can the same prediction 
be made of grammarians? We trow not. New grammars fall 
from the press as thick as manna, and the hungry schoolmaster is 
expected to pick them up and at least turn them over. A very:in- 
teresting little volume is Read & nee ‘The English Lan- 
a brief historical grammar of English, full of information 
or uninformed and not without surprising statements: even to 
the initiated. It treats the Anglo-Saxon period intelligently and, on 
the whole, accurately, though the authors quote Canon Isaac Tay- 
lor quite too nee, rather damage their book by copi 
draughts of G. P. Marsh. These writers are no longer ‘ authori- 
ties’ on English or ‘Celtic,’ though their works are valuable for 
suggestion. The historical part of the grammar is followed by a 
very useful series of chapters on synonyms, word-building, and 
be rite * 9 based directly on the study of the sources of Eng- 
lish preceding. Galileo found that water wouldn’t rise more than 
inches above its source : modern grammatical Galileos go much 
rther and show the modern student how to rise much higher! 
(60 cts. Effingham, Maynard & Co.) 


‘A COMMERCIAL Geography for Academies, High Schools and 
Business Colleges,’ by John N. Tilden, is a moderate-sized work in- 
tended to give young people a knowledge of that part o 





- f geogra h 

that most immediately relates to commerce. It opens with a brict 
summary of geography in general, mathematical, physical and politi- 
cal,and then proceeds toa general account of commerce and the prin- 
cipal modes of transportation and international intercourse. Mext 
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October 31 1891 
4n order comes a detailed account of the commerce of the United 
— — ae notices of the various industries sao ve 
pends and a description of all our principal seaports. r this 
other countries of the world are taken up in the order of the im- 
portance of their commercial relations with the United States, 
Great Britain with her colonies standing first, then Germany, 
France and all the rest. Mention is always made of the principal 
products of each country, its importance in the general commerce 
of the world is carefully rated, and the. value of its trade with the 
United States is indicated in a statistical note. The principal ports 
of the world and their relative im nce also receive attention ; 
and the book concludes with a brief but useful account of the 

rincipal articles of commerce, agricultural, mineral and manu- 

actured. How far Mr. Tilden’s book can be made available in 
ordinary school work, only practical teachers can tell. Commer- 
cial geography is treated, to a considerable extent, in the ordinary 
school-books ; but, if a special work not too extensive for common 
use is desired, we should think that this one would meet the de- 
mand. ($1.25. Leach, Shewell & Sanborn.) 





THE ‘ POCKET DICTIONARIES’ of the French, Italian and Span- 
ish languages, by J. E. Wessely (who has had for the Spanish vol- 
ume A. Gironés for his collaborator) have been received by the 
public with much favor, as is manifest by their numerous editions. 
An examination of their new issues of the present year sustains 
this good impression. In each dictionary the pronunciation of the 
words of both languages is as clearly marked as types can do it, 
every word being respelt on a uniform system, and the sound of 
each syllable carefully indicated. The definitions, though neces- 
sarily brief, are clear, and will generally be sufficient for the pur- 

for which a traveller requires a dictionary. The tpye is suf- 
ciently distinct, and not too small for ordinarily esight. 
The German dictionary, by the same author, though equally con- 
venient in form and type, is unaccountably defective in regard to 
the pronunciation. While this is carefully marked for the English 
part, itis not indicated in any manner forthe German. There is not 
even a ‘ Key to German Pronunciation.’* The volume has evidently 
been prepared originally for the use of Germans travelling in Eng- 
lish-speaking communities, and is reprinted here with no other 
change than that of placing the German part first. For English- 
speaking travellers in Germany the work, in its present imperfect 
state, cannot be recommended. ($1. each..——-THE SAME PUB- 
LISHERS offer a new edition of the excellent French Dictionary of 
James and Molé, which for its value as a school lexicon is too well 
known to need commendation. One slip should be noted. In the 
table of French pronunciation the sound of gn in poignard is de- 
scribed as resembling that of gz in the English ‘ poignant.’. This 
is misleading. A comparison with the my in ‘lanyard’ would have 
been better. ($1. Fred'k A. S:okes Co.) 


THE ADDRESS ON ‘ The Present and Future of Harvard Col- 
lege,’ delivered in June last by Prof. W..W. Goodwin before the 
Phi Beta Kappa Society of Cambridge, Mass., presents an interest- 
ing summary of the changes which have been made in the Har- 
vard system of instruction within the last thirty-five years, and 
their results. The great change, as is well known, is the aboli- 
tion of the rule of strictly prescribed studies, and the adoption 
of the ‘ elective system’ in its place. In 1856 the same studies 
‘were prescribed for all the students, whatever their wishes or ca- 
pacities might be, with only the qualification that each student of 
the two most advanced classes was allowed to take one elective 
study. In — all the studies, with two trifling exceptions, are 
elective. Each student is at liberty to select or omit any branch 
of study at his pleasure. The result has been, according to Prof. 
Goodwin, a great improvement in sound scholarship, and an im- 
mense advance in the teaching powers of the University, as well 
as in the attendance. .In 1856 there were but. seven professors in 
‘the Faculty of Arts. There are now fifty-seven ; and if the num- 
ber of students has not — in the same proportion, it has in- 
‘creased very largely in all departments. On the other hand the 
address brings into prominence the extraordinary and disheartening 
fact, to which the attention of the friends of education has lately 
been drawn, of the serious deterioration in our public-school edu- 
cation. It is established by careful inquiry and comparison that the 
pupils of our public schools are in general no further advanced at 
the age of seventeen than the pupils of French schools are at the 
age of fifteen ; or than the pupils of American public schools were 
at the latter age fifty years ago. Prof. Goodwin points out the 
errors of the modern school system which have resulted in this 
deplorable loss of two years in the educational life of the average pu- 
pil. Many teachers and school authorities are now engaged in the 
effort to reform the system, whose evils, one would think, cannot 

Jong survive these exposures, (Ginn & Co.) 
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‘ GLIMPSES AT THE PLANT WORLD,’ by Fanny D. Bergen, isa 
series of familiar tales, mostly on the lower, cryptogamous plants, 


ferns, mosses, moulds, and the like, and on those organs and pro- 
cesses of fertilization which distinguish the higher, flowering plants. 
They are addressed to children, and perhaps err in being a trifle 
too scientific, for, after all is said, most — remain through life 
interested in plants as they see them with the eye, and not with the 
microscope. But they may very well serve as an easy introduction 
to the serious study of botany. They are very well illustrated, and 
the book in its neat cloth cover presents a decidedly attractive ap- 
pearance. (75 cts. Lee & Shepard.)——‘THE SWORDSMAN’ is 
a little manual of fence for foil, sabre and bayonet, intended to dem- 
onstrate the simpler movements of attack, with as great a variety 
of defence as possible ; and pointing out the most rapid methods of 
training hand and wrist. The author, Mr. Alfred Hutton, makes 
the interesting statement that certain lessons in defence to be gone 
through blindfold, supposed to be his own invention, have come 
down to him from several generations of expert swordsmen. He 
claims for them that they train the hand to that delicate sense of 
touch known to the French as the ‘ sentiment du fer.’ He regards 
the foil as the foundation of all varieties of fence. (B. Wester- 
mann & Co.) 





‘PHYSICS BY EXPERIMENT,’ by Edward R. Shaw, is designed 
to be not simply a laboratory manual for beginners, but at the same 
time a text-book of physics. The method is inductive ; the student 
is directed to perform certain experiments, the particular point to 
be observed is noted, and then, the student being assumed to have 
obtained some realization of the facts, the general principle or con- 
clusion is stated. This method is undoubtedly the best for giving 
beginners clear and exact ideas, and the skilful teacher will pre- 
vent the scholar from falling into the habit of too hasty generaliza- 
tion which may be considered as an evil possibly latent in this sys- 
tem. . The experiments suggested are such as can be carried out 
with inexpensive apparatus and their significance is well brought 
out. Many problems and questions are suggested which illustrate 
the Fires. &. and furnish useful exercises for the student. The 
statements of pipes aré clear and accurate, and the volume is 
to be commended as an excellent hand-book for beginners working 
by this method. ($1. Effingham Maynard & Co,)—‘THE 
PRINCIPLES OF AGRICULTURE,’ for common schools, by I. O. 
Winslow, presents the student. with a little chemistry, a little 
physics, a glimpse of geology and ere geography, with rather 
more meteorology me botany, and all this in the first seventy-six 
pages. The subjects belonging to agriculture proper are then 
taken up in the chapters relating to fertilizers, cultivation and ani- 
mals. In the latter parts of the book, beginning with the chapter 
on plants, the author is evidently more at home than in his intro- 
ductory chapters, where we meet such rash statements as the fol- 
lowing :—‘ A bottle filled with gas will hold as much of another 
kind of gas as if it were empty ’; ‘it is a common principle in na- 
ture that heating a body causes it to expand’; ‘iron rust (FO), 
ferric oxide’; and many others equally misleading. These errors 
and crudities of statement are the more to be regretted because the 
book as a whole will be found helpful in giving in a simple manner 
the rudiments of agricultural science. (60 cts. American Book 
Co.) 





Magazine Notes 

THE appearance of Mr. Cole’s engravings from Michelangelo's 
‘ Delphian Sibyl’ and ‘Cumzan Sibyl,’ as the frontispieces of the 
November Century, follows hard upon the award of the Great 
Diploma of Honor to the Society of American Wood-Engravers of 
New York for their woodcuts displayed at the International Exhi- 
bition of the Fine Arts at Berlin. .Nobler examples of the art of 
reproducing paintings by means of the graver it would be hard to 
find ; yet, though the wooden blocks from which these pictures are 
printed are only a means to an end, our enlightened Government 
persists in classifying them as ‘ manufactures of wood,’ and denying 
to the distinguished artist who makes them the privilege of sending 
them duty-free into his own country, along with the paintings and 
sculptured works of other American artists working abroad. The 
Vice-President of the National Academy, Mr. Frank D. Millet, 
answering, not without pride, the question, ‘What Are Americans 
Doing for Art ?’ predicts that our unparalleled achievement in art 
and for art during the past quarter of a century will soon be fol- 
lowed up by the removal of that tax upon foreign works of art 
which has done much to retard what has yet been so remarkable 
a development. Mr. Matthews’s pictured account of ‘ The Players ” 
will make every reader wish to be a member of the most prettily 
housed club in America. ‘The Naulahka: A Story of West and 
East,’ by Rudyard Kipling and Wolcott Balestier, is begun this 
month, and opens prosperously. The heroine, Kate Sheriff, is the 
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daughter of a civil engineer, who marches west with the railroads 
into a virgin country. No wonder she for an older land, and 
aspires to aid the women of India! It is Mr. Balestier’s ‘inning’ 
this month : when Kate gets to Rhatore, in the province of Gokral 
Seetarun, Rajputana, Mr. Kipling will be at the bat. Bill Nye’s 
confessions, inning with ‘ The Autobiography of a Justice of 
Peace,’ are so amusing that the public will very gladly play the 
réle of father confessor to this penitent successor of Artemas 
Ward. ‘Izaak Walton and the Milkmaids,’ reproduced in a full- 
page engraving, affords Mrs. Van Rensselaer an opportunity to 
s discriminatingly in praise of George H. Boughton. The San 
rancisco Vigilance Committees of past years are written of by 
their Chairman, and promise made of a series of letters from Gen. 
Sherman, giving his reasons for opposing the Committee of 1856. 
‘Southern Womanhood as Affected by the War,’ ‘A Great Ger- 
man Artist—Adolph Menzel’ and ‘A Rival of the Yosemite’ are 
noteworthy articles ; and the poetry of the number, by Mrs. Spof- 
ford, Miss Thomas, Mrs. Coates, Edith Wharton, J. H. Morse and 
others—is unusually good and abundant. The department hither- 
to known as Bric-a Brac will henceforth be called ‘In Lighter 
i The Century's tribute to Lowell is noticed in another 
column. 


The most famous Russian novelist of the day will no longer be 

a mysterious personage to the reader of Miss Isabel F. Hapgood’s 
‘Count Tolstéy at Home,’ in the new Aélantic. The American 
translator of several of Tolstoi’s books visited his family at YAsnaya 
Polyéna (‘Clearfield ") in acceptance of an invitation from the 
Count’s wife, who promised a house ‘ not elegant’ but ‘ plain, 
clean and comfortable.’ She was driven from the station to Tol- 
stot’s country-seat by a glib cabman, who professed himself a dis- 
ciple of the philosopher—and charged her double fare. Her host 
was mowing, but came in from the fields before long, attired in a 
tayish blouse and trousers and soft white linen cap; after dinner 
they all went into the meadows, where Tolstof again fell to work. 
Miss ass sore article shows the novelist’s wife to be a true 
heroine, who has borne uncomplainingly the terrible loneliness of 
her lot, remote from the centres of social life: there is much 
point in her remark that the Russian nobles need not make haste 
to follow her husband’s example, as they will all be poor enough, 
before long, without trying to be so. The most piquant thing about 
this exceedingly entertaining paper is the revelation it makes of the 
Countess’s independence of opinion, as revealed in this and other 
remarks, She is a beautiful woman who ‘has not rusted during 
her long residence in the country’; and as the two ladies sat at 
their sewing, they did not hesitate to criticise freely the inconsis- 
tencies of the author of ‘Anna Karénina’ and ‘ What to Do.’ It 
transpires in these too brief pages that Tolstol abhors the English 
(he is not the only Russian who does so) and thinks the French a 
model nation (another point from which he does not differ from the 
upper classes in his goat 5 Miss Guiney devotes several pages 
to a characteristically sparkling study of the ill-fated and obscure 
Irish poet, James Clarence Mangan, who describes his own poetry as 


song that alway, sublime or vapid, 
Flowed like a rill in the morning beam, 
Perchance not deep but intense and rapid, 
A mountain stream. 


Mr. W.  eantee ser essay on ‘ Journalism and Literature’ will 
probably be treated by the daily press in a way to justify one-half 
of what he says of it. Here is a sample of what he writes in the 
course of a very carefully prepared article:—‘In time the deter- 
mined student may find his way out of the wilderness of words in- 
to which the profession of journalism leads him, find time to think 
before writing; and if his scholarly tastes are strong enough may 
become a scholar, if original, a thinker. But as long as he is a 
journalist he almost necessarily learns neither to think dispassion- 
ately nor to write nobly; he prints to-day what everybody will 
burn to-morrow, and the consciousness of this deprives his work 
of half its zest.’ Wehave left ourselves no room for the other in- 
teresting papers in this month's AZ/antzc. 


Mr. F. Arnold tries to show in the November ZzpAzncot?’s that 
there is a kind of tidal law regulating the movements of parties and 
opinions. But he takes up the subject of the ‘ State of the Tides’ 
first in a literal sense, and ends with figurative allusions to it from 
Dickens and Tennyson. ‘Some Colonial Love-Letters,’ by Anne H. 
Wharton, show us how James Logan, William Penn’s young secre- 
tary, felt when he was in love,and how Benedict Arnold sent the 
same love-letter to two young ladies in succession. ‘ The Return of 
the Rejected ’ shows how much more demand there is for preserves 
than for literary sweets, and includes a fine collection of publisher's 
forms intended to break the news gently to the unfortunate author 
whose manuscript has not found acceptance. ‘ The Interviewe 
Interviewed ’ is a talk with ‘ Gath,’ who says, among other things, 
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that his first intention had been to make a literary man of himself; 
but that he learned that ‘there is no such profession in the United 
States as literature.’ J. Howard Cowperthwaite and John A. Grier 
write’on ‘ The Evolution of Money and Finance ’ and ‘ The Restor- 
ation of Silver,’ and William S. Walsh on ‘Modern American 
Humor.’ What will chiefly strike the reader of ‘The Duke and 
the Commoner,’ the ‘ complete novel’ in this month’s magazine, is. 
the author’s increased facility and certainty of touch. Mrs. Poult- 
ney Bigelow tells a story with the skill of an old hand; and welt 
she may, since her hand, though by no means old, has labored long 
and diligently to acquire its craft. 





Shakespeariana 
EDITED BY DR. W. J. ROLFE, CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 

The Shakespeare Memorial Library at Stratford.—This libra- 
ry is growing steadily, and now contains about 6000 volumes, 
nearly filling the bookcases in the main room. The American ad- 
ditions during the past year or two have been considerable, mainly 
by purchase ; but further contributions from this side of the ocean 
are earnestly desired and will be gratefully acknowledged. Our 
publishers should send a copy of each new work they issue in this 
line, if rer 2 as a means of advertising it; and persons who have 
editions of Shakespeare or books about Shakespeare published in 
this country, especially early editions, should give them to this 
a if they can spare them. No doubt many volumes have 
been lying neglected for years in our household libraries, which are 
of no earthly use or interest where they are, but which would be 
valuable accessions to this historical collection at Stratford. Con- 
tributions may be addressed to Mr. W. H. Wall, Librarian of 
Shakespeare Memorial, Stratford-on-Avon, England. Not only 
books, but pamphlets, playbills, and other printed matter referring 
to the dramatist or his works, will be welcome, 


Two New Volumes of the ‘Cambridge Shakespeare.’—Two 
volumes, the third and the fourth, of this important work have ap- 
peared since I last referred fo it. The one completes the ‘Come- 
dies’ as they are arranged in the Folio of 1623 and most modern. 
editions, while the other contains the English historical plays from. 
‘ King John’ to ‘ Henry V.’ inclusive. A comparison of the vol- 
umes with the earlier issue, so far as I have been able to make it,. 
shows many corrections and additions in the list of various read-. 
ings. The work throughout appears to have been done with ex- 
treme care and skill, and the edition when finished will be far more- 
valuable to the critical student than the former one, which has 
lately sold for at least five dollars a volume, while this issue, su- 

rior in mechanical execution, retails at three dollars a volume. 

f the work goes on as rapidly as it has done thus far, it will 
be completed in little more than a year from now. Messrs. Mac~ 
millan & Co, are the publishers. 


The Halliwell-Phillipps Shakespearian Rarities.—In 1887 Mcr.. 
Halliwell-Phillipps printed for private circulation a catalogue or- 
‘Calendar of the Shakespearian Rarities, Drawings, and Engravings. 
at Hollingbury Copse,’ his residence near Brighton, England ; ‘ that 
quaint wigwam on the Sussex downs,’ to quote from the title-. 
page, ‘which had the honor of sheltering more record and ar- 
tistic evidences connected with the personal history of the Great. 
Dramatist than are to be found in any other of the world’s: 
libraries.” A second enlarged edition of this catalogue has been. 
recently Sp agi by Mr. Ernest E. Baker, F. S. A. (Longmans, 
$3.50). It is an elegantly printed octavo of 170 pages, describing 
the 805 articles in ‘the collection. According to the will of the- 
owner, his trustees were to offer the whole to the corporation of: 
Birmingham, ‘ where as the leading town of Shakespeare's native- 
county such a collection would be oe located,’ for the 
sum of 7000/. sterling. If the offer should not be accepted within. 
a year, the collection was to be kept in a safe place by the trustees. 
until they should be able to sell it for 10,000/. or more; with fur- 
ther provision for disposing of it if not sold within twelve years. 
The Birmingham Free Libraries Committee, appointed to ex- 
amine the collection, reported that its value had not been over- 
estimated by Mr. Halliwell-Phillipps, and recommended that it be 
purchased by the town; but the corporation were unable, mainly 
owing, as Mr. Baker thinks, to legal difficulties, to accept the offer 
contained in the will. The collection, ‘ therefore, now temporarily 
awaits a purchaser at the higher sum named.’ 

Perhaps the most important of the rarities is the unique early 
= of the Droeshout portrait oy tang for the title-page of the 

olio of 1623), purchased by Mr. Halliwell- Phillipps many years ago 


for one hundred pounds. A note to the Birmingham report states 
that an American once offered him a thousand pounds for it. It 
would be a good idea for the same rich American to buy the entire 





























trait Gallery, expressed the opinion that, ‘on what is technically 


called proving the plate, it was thought that much of the work was 
so delicate as not to allow of a sufficient number of impressions 
being printed. Droeshout might probably have refused to spoil his 
work, and it was retouched by an inferior and coarser engraver.’ 
Experts who have examined this portrait agree in regarding it as 
markedly superior to the ordinary impressions and as ‘far more 
worthy of Ben Jonson’s commendatory lines.’ It has never been 
successfully photographed, nor reproduced by any other process. 
The collection includes several other impressions of the engravin 
in various states of the plate, as well as all the known engrave 
portraits of the dramatist up to that which was published by Rowe 
in 1709. More recent ones are of no real value. 

Other things in the collection almost rival this portrait in interest, 
especially the six title-deeds which were once indubitably in the 
possession of Shakespeare, four of them being indentures pertaining 
to New Place, the mansion bought by the poet in 1597. 


New School Editions of the Plays—‘ As You Like It,’ edited 
by Mr. K. Deighton, has been added to Macmillan & Co.’s series 
of English Classics, primarily intended for Anglo- Indian schools. 
It has the merits and the faults of former volumes in the series 
which have been noticed in these columns. The introduction, as 
usual, is excellent, as are the notes, when not puerile and super- 
fluous. The publishers have done their share of the work fault- 
lessly, and the books are cheap at 40 cents each. 

Two new issues in the ‘Falcon Series’ (Longmans, 35 cents 
each) are ‘ The oat of the Shrew’ and ‘The Tempest’; the 
former edited by Mr. H. H. Crawley, the latter by Mr. A. C. Lid- 
dell. They are much the same in plan as the Macmillan series, but 
the notes are better in some respects. They are not, however, so 
well printed, though they will compare favorably in this respect 
with many school editions published in this country. 





On Novelties in Pathos 


THIS JOURNAL has always been hospitable in its entertain- 
ment of starveling fancies. By so fine a phrase as starvel- 
ing fancies ’tis but meant fancies to keep ap author from 
starving. Thus, some time ago it entertained the fancy of a 
lying-in hospital for poor and virtuous writers while being 
delivered of their literary children. Then it housed the 
vagrant whim of a law for the destruction of all books a 
hundred years old and over, in order that living authors 
might not die through competition with those of the past. 
Now it is called upon to direct attention to a third need of 
the literary profession, which from its very nature cannot 
fail to arouse sympathy—perhaps evoke tears. 

This may be styled the Need of Certain Novelties in Pa- 
thetic Fiction. 

For the most cursory survey of the novel—of late this 
would seem to mean a survey much attended with curses— 
the most cursory survey of the novel brings out the novel 
fact that heroines and heroes have long been, and still are, 
greatly and persistently restricted in their methods of being 
pathetic. So very true is this, that the discovery of some 
new way of weeping might boldly be described as the crying 
need of the times. 

Thus, to seize upon the first illustration that offers itself, 
there is the old way—used by the millions—of declaring 
that the heroine ‘ burst into tears.’ But—come to think of 
it!—ought a heroine under any circumstances ever be rep- 
resented as dursting ? Is it not a most violent and uncon- 
trollable action, scarce proper, and apt to be fatal, as in the 
case of—of—Sapphira? I know a nervous, near-sighted 
little. girl who is a very slow reader.. One day, having for 
the first time come upon this phrase, as applied to a heroine, 
of whom she had grown very fond, she read as far as the 
words ‘she burst,’ and then suddenly threw the book away 
with a scream of horror. ‘My dearest child!’ cried her 
mother, running up, ‘ What-on earth is the matter?’ ‘O 
mamma,’ exclaimed the little sufferer, who had herself burst 
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into tears, ‘She burst! She burst! What a horrible death’. 

It is im le to read the phrase ‘burst into tears’ 
without thinking of the spout of a water-cart on a dusty 
street. The one thing in this world that does seem to durs# 
into tears is that thing when the water is turned on. 

And, then, there is another expression, also used by the 
millions and even more highly esteemed for very grand oc- 
casions:—‘ She cried as if her heart would break.’ This 
simile is commonly held to designate the last degree of emo- 
tional extravagance—and it regularly leads up to something 
like a violent headache. 

In certain newspaper offices there is kept on exhibition, 
it is said, a list of tabooed words as a warning to journal- 
istic tyros. Now, no doubt, this was at first a most noble 
and affecting phrase; no doubt that for some hundred of 
years it wore well; but for a writer to use it in this age of 
the world! When a reader crosses it nowadays, all that he 
feels is a desire to have the writer before him that he may say: 
—‘ My dear Sir (or Madam), do you not 4now that this phrase 
has no pathos left in it except the power of awaking tearful 
sympathy for the unhappy being who employs it ?’ 

Much like it, and if possible even worse, is another 
phrase:—‘ She cried herself sick.’ You at once are led to 
enquire:—What form does this lady’s sickness assume? Will 
she need camphor, or a mustard-plaster ? How long will it 
take her to recover ? 

‘She cried herself to sleep’ is yet another popular fa- 
vorite. But, really, if drowsiness overcame her and she got 
to sleep, she was doing pretty well after all; and a bulletin 
might be hung on the door of the lady’s bedchamber:— 
‘One o'clock, a.m. Patient sleeping quietly; and while 
there’s life there’s hope.’ 

‘Cried her eyes out’ might be thought a dangerous indul- 
gence in grief, especially if one of the heroine’s eyes hap- 
pened to be a glass eye, as might possibly be the case. 

‘Tears stole down her cheeks.’ This is an expression 
affected in certain quarters, although it is well that there 
should be as little stealing as possible. Still, it is better than 
‘ chased,’ as the form ‘tears chased each other down her 
cheeks.’ This idea suggests a gamboling frolic, as though 
the tears were havinga merry time while trying to see which 
could get away fastest. It is about as pathetic as ‘pearly 
fugitives ’ in ‘ Pamela.’ 

*She gave vent to her pent up feelings in a flood of tears’ 
is another noble hyperbole. The implied argument is, that, 
as there was a flood of tears, there must have been a flood 
of grief. Therefore, it would be better to state definitely 
how large the flood was, in order to explain how great the 
grief was. Thus, one might emulate the specific language 
of a much-affected old lady, who boasted that on a certain 
occasion she cried enough to float a steamboat. 

When the pathos is to be done by the villain of the story, 
who is possessed by remorse, or by a hardened criminal, who 
has melted under the burning eloquence of a prosecuting at- 
torney, it is commonly said that he broke down and wept, 
‘wept like a child.’ Look here, my friend, have you seen 
many children weep? Have you been in the habit of 
watching them on such occasions? Have you ever seen a 
boy-child weep when he suddenly found a bumblebee in the 
leg of his breeches? Have you ever seen a little girl-child 
weep when she had nearly bitten the end of her tongue off ? 
It is greatly to be feared that this powerful simile—this es- 
teemed master-stroke—is unreliable. At least when the 
writer says his villain wept like a child, he ought to expla 
what was the matter with the child. 

When the weeping is to be done by a body—not a natu- 
ral body, but a body corporate—it is usually declared that 
there was not ‘a dry eye in the assemblage.’ Yes; but, - 
brother, sister, what #s a dry eye? Think of that! Just 
try to imagine what a dry eye would be! On other occa- 
sions it is stated ‘there was moisture in the eyes of all 
present,’ Yes ; that is strictly correct ; there certainly was 
a moisture in the eyes of all present. 
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To. go back, then, to the burden of our text, it does seem 
that there is much need of fresh forms in our pathetic no- 
menclature ; and we have of late marked attempts to supply 
these. In fact, there are three classes of writers, as respects 
this general subject. First, the class of those who go on 
using the old, worn-out expressions, either not knowing that 
they are worn out, or careless and unable to devise better 
ones. For the present, this class may be given up as hope- 
less. There is, secondly, the class of those who reject the 
old forms, substituting others that are worse. For example, 
in a work of one of this class, there was lately met with the 
expression of ‘ tears besieging the eyes.’ This was certainly 
novel enough—the figure being drawn from the department 
of military operations. And then, thirdly, there is a class of 
those—Heaven be with them !—who steer clear of the old 
similes while at the same time avoiding modern affecta- 
tions. On the whole they adopt one of two methods: 
either they use direct simplicity, or delicate suggestion. 
* Mary stood at the sepulchre weeping.’ Thatis a model of 
the first form—simple, direct, perfect. It is nature itself, 
and from nature alone comes pathos. ‘Jesus wept.’ Can 
you improve upon this portraiture of the Divine sorrow ? 

The other method lies at the utmost remove from simplic- 
ity and directness. It will not so much as mention tears. 
As in nature, genuine emotion seeks to hide itself—as in 
nature, from the spectacle of emotion we ourselves turn 
away—so in art, keep from the reader the lineaments of 
sorrow. A hint, a gesture, the least circumstance, is enough: 
it is the atom of veiled allusion that makes pathos over- 
whelming. Stress, insistence and. hyperbole weaken, fail. 

Between these two methods, choice is a question of the 
writer’s genius. Each is in its way perfect ; each most easy 
or most difficult. But ill-betide him’ or her who in this age 
of the world allows the heroine to cry herself sick or the 
hero to weep like a child. James LANE ALLEN. 





The Tilden Library 


THE CASE of the nephews of the late Samuel J. Tilden 
against the executors of that distinguished citizen’s will, 
was really a case of personal greed against the public good. 
The courts have decided in favor of personal greed. The 
will was offered for probate five years ago. The Supreme 
Court sustained it ; the General Term of the Supreme Court 
declared it invalid ; and the Court of Appeals has now sus- 
tained the latter ruling, four Judges taking this view of the 
case and three dissenting. The will has been considered by 
eleven judges in all, six of whom have held it to be invalid, 
while five have declared its provisions to be entirely within 
the law. A majority of one has thus debarred New York 
from becoming the home of one of the greatest free public 
libraries in the world. Six million dollars would have gone 
far toward realizing the dream of Goy. Tilden when he drew 
up his will in such a way as to leave the bulk of his fortune 
to. the Tilden Trust; but in drawing up that document a sin- 
gle article was so indefinitely worded as to leave an opening 
for the contest that has been made with such lamentable re- 
sults. On the barest technicality the testator’s benevolent in- 
tention would have been wholly frustrated, but for acompro- 
mise effected with one of the heirs— Mrs. William B. Hazard, 
daughter of Mr. Tilden’s sister Mrs. William T. Pelton. By 
the terms of an agreement made some time ago, this lady has 
magnanimously consented to accept $1,000,000 in settle- 
ment of her claim to one-half of the estate. Some $2,000, 
©00 will thus be available for the execution of the expressed 
wishes of the man by whom the fortune in dispute was 
amassed. The rest will be divided up among the litigants 
who have thwarted the wishes of one of the most public- 
spirited men that ever signed _a will. 





Mr. WILLIAM H. RIDEING’s visit to Europe this year was 
made in behalf of Zhe Youth's Companion and The North Ameri- 
can Review—not The Review of Reviews, with which periodical he 
is not connected. 
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The Lounger 


IT IS GENERALLY SUPPOSED that Tennyson’s poem, ‘The 
Flower,’ contains a reference to the Laureate’s imitators, who were 
more numerous twenty or thirty years ago than now; but Dr. W. 
J. Rolfe, the Shakespearean scholar, who has made a special study 
of the poet’s writings, and who shared the ‘common impression on 
this point, tells me that he has the highest authority for denying its 
correctness. While in England this summer, Dr. and Mrs. Rolfe 
went to Haslemere, Surrey, by invitation of Lord Tennyson, and 
spent the day at ‘ Aldworth’; and in referring to the tendency of 
people to ascribe a personal meaning to his writings, the poet 
cited ‘ The Flower’ as an illustration, saying distinctly that it had 
no such specific purpose.. The letter in which this bit of informa- 
tion is imparted was a private one, touching upon various sub- 
jects; but Dr. Rolfe has kindly consented to my giving some ac- 
count of his visit to the Laureate’s Surrey home. The house 
stands on the top of Blackdown, about a mile and a half from the 
Haslemere station. The Americans were received there so pleas- 
antly that they felt at home from the first. Tennyson was in ex- 
cellent health and spirits, and full of witand anecdote. Talk about 
a crank who had thrust himself upon the poet and wanted to read 
‘Maud’ to him led Tennyson to say that he himself could read 
‘Maud’ better than anybody else. Mrs. Rolfe expressed a wish 
that they might have the pleasure of hearing him read some of it ; 
and after luncheon he took his guests up to the library, and there 


.read to them about two-thirds of the poem—all of Part I. except a 


few sections,—interspersing thé reading with little luminous com- 
ments that were: particularly interesting. ‘Maud,’ by the way, if 
not ¢ke favorite among his works, is one of his chief favorites. He 
was severe upon the critics who fail to understand the dramatic 
character of the poem, and said incidentally that he might claim to 
have invented a new form of poetry, unknown before and not at- 
tempted by others since—the monodrama, in which a whole drama 
is put into the mouth of asingle speaker. © 





HIS READING, Dr. Rolfe declares, was admirable. The rhyth- 
tical effects were brought .out very distinctly, while the meaning 
was no less clearly given. The musical passages in ‘Come into the 
garden, Maud,’ and other songs, were rendered in a manner that 
was veritably musical—almost like singing and yet most expressive 
reading at the same time—something quite indescribable. It was 
not at all like ‘intoning,’ which the poet detests, as he incidentally 
remarked, when reading about the ‘dilettante delicate-handed 
priest." Now and then in his reading he would stop and ask, 
‘ Now, isn’t that pretty good ?” or to that effect—but with a twin- 
kle in his eye that took all self- conceit out of the self-praise. Lady 
Tennyson received her guests lying on a sofa and was unable to 
come to the table, but was wonderfully bright and genial, and 
talked fluently and charmingly. Mr. Hallam Tennyson is also very 
genial and his wife is no less agreeable. Their devotion to Lord 
and Lady Tennyson is absolute and beautiful. Altogether the poet 
is most fortunately situated in his old age. His faculties are evi- 
dently unimpaired, and his senses likewise, except that he is slightly 
hard of hearing—a fact hardly noticeable unless in speaking to him 
across the room, or when his attention is diverted. 





LORD TENNYSON’S stay at ‘Aldworth’ is drawing toward a 
close, and he will soon return to Farringford, Freshwater, Isle of 
Wight. He has not for some years been so strong and well as he 
is at this moment, and it is thought that the regular periodical 
changes from the mild climate of the Isle of Wight to the bracing 
air of a country lying 800 feet or more above the sea level have had 
much to do with his amazing vigor of body and mind. He has, as 
usual, been constantly entertaining visitors from his first reaching 
‘ Aldworth,” the latest being Lord Dufferin and Mr. Theodore 
Watts. Fixed in the wall of Freshwater Church as a memorial 
to Lionel Tennyson is a marble tablet on which these lines are 
inscribed :— 

Truth for truth is truth he worshipt, being true as he was brave; 

Good for good is good he follow'd, yet he looked beyond the grave. 

Truth for truth, and good for good! The good, the true, the pure, the 
just ! 

Take the charm ‘for ever’ from them, and they crumble into dust. 





I PRINTED on Oct. 10 a letter addressed to one of the editors of 
a literary journal published within a thousand miles of New York, in 
which exception was taken to that journal’s reviews of the writings 
of a gifted novelist. Here is another (from New Haven) on the 


same subject :—‘ It is wonderful to a just and intelligent reader of your 
attackon the “Puritan Pagan” that you should speak of a writer of 


such marked talent as Julien Gordon as merely a “ clever amateur,” 























‘or of a woman of so great refinement and elegance, as rasige.” and 
tthe people of fashion laugh at your lack of kno of the world, 
when you quote as anything unusual a twelve o’c breakfast that 
being the usual hour in France, and adopted by many fashionable 
in New York, for the second breakfast and what more natural for 
a woman of that cirele to ‘nurse her complexion,” did she find it 
needed it. A lovely woman deplore a sallow bilious skin, which is 
unpleasant to the fastidious eye. I am most curious to discover 
where the “ indelicacy ” can be in calling a “ foreigner ” Prince Pus 
Pus, which | am told is a name given to an old German family, 
and is of course pronounced Puss Puss. Could it be your idea that 
it was pronounced us—which my dictionary tells me is a secretion- 
matter. As you say these are trifles, such trifles that [ have seen 
people smile at them and remark, ‘‘ The jealousy of a disappointed 
woman whose novel was a failure.” Be this as it may, your criti- 
ism can have little weight in face of the fact that in less than 
three weeks a third edition of the “ Puritan Pagan” was called for. 
Julien Gordon success is now made in Europe Spielhagen the great 
German critic having translated Mdlle. Reséda in one of the best 
German magazines. There is also an Italian translation. And 

the Diplomat was published by an English house a year ago. The 
' best critics such as Hazeltine and T, Wentworth Higinson praise 
this gifted writer's English in the highest terms and all are unani- 
mous in praise of her remarkable terse and telling style. This let- 
ter is written as the expression of many who have read with indig- 
nation so unjust, trivial, and seemingly malicious an attack on 
Julien Gorden.’ : 





THERE ARE two sides to most questions, and as New Haven, 
Conn., has been heard from, it is only fair that Aberdeen, Wash- 
‘ington, should be given a hearing, Each of these letters, I may 
say, bears the writer’s signature, and in each case the author is a 
woman:—‘ When “A Modern Instance” had just been completed 
in The Century, Mr. Cable, in my hearing, spoke of the novel in 
‘terms of warmest praise. ‘ Howells deserves the gratitude of the 
whole country,” he said, “for arresting, trying and convicting 
Bartley Hubbard, who has been going around all these years as a 
decent fellow.” It was with a kindred feeling of gratitude that I 
read your criticism of Julien Gordon’s last book. I have been 
waiting for months for some one to have courage to say that this 
author is vulgar in her treatment of men, women and things. Here- 
tofore even sueh critics as Mr. Brander Matthews seem to have 
been awed into polite evasiveness by the much advertised fact that 
Julien Gordon is one four-hundredth part of New York’s best 
society.’ 





AN INDIGNANT correspondent calls my attention to a para- 
graph in Zhe Atlantic's very interesting announcements of its 
programme for the coming year :—‘The critical reviews of new books 
that are talked about—which remind one of the kind of writings 
only to be found in the London Academy, Atheneum and Satur- 
day Review—will be continued.’ ‘ This,’ he exclaims, ‘to appear 
in the same magazine that first published Mr. Lowell’s “A Certain 
Condescension in Foreigners” !—and a magazine whose poorest 
‘book-review is better than the best in either of the London periodi- 
‘cals mentioned with such snobbish awe!’ 





A FRIEND handed to me, a week or two ago, a magazine with 
a very striking design on its cover. A tall tree with short and 
‘bushy branches runs from the foot of the page to the top, and a 
string of young men and maidens runs from the right side to the left. 
‘The tree is at the left, and there is a huge building at the back, 
and one’s first idea is that the tree is on fire, and the object of the 
young men and maidens is to extinguish the flames before they 
‘spread to the building. This impression is strengthened by the 
fact that all the runners wear a uniform, and that some of them— 
the maidens—carry a ladder. But it is weakened, again, by the 
fact that no flames are seen seeninng from the tree, nor yet the small- 
est puff of smoke; and one is further reassured by the substantial 
and fire-proof aspect of the building at the back, which, on a second 
| apes is also seen to be too distant to be endangered by any num- 

r of blazing trees in the foreground. 





SO THIS IS NOT a hook-and-ladder company to the rescue. 
What then can it be? Perhaps the uniform will afford some clew 
to the character of the runners. A close inspection shows it to 
consist of the cap and gown of the collegian; and the same careful 
examination of the tree’ discloses it to be, though resinous, a fruit- 
dearer, though not a prolific one, the fruits clustered near its 
top being not pears, or quinces, or persimmons, but (according to 
their labels) ‘ Ph. D.,’ ‘A. M.,’ ‘C. E.,’ etc., the highest degree be- 
ing, appropriately enough, nearest to.the top. So this is the Tree 
of Knowledge, and these young people are thirsting for its fruit ; 
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and the whole riddle is unriddied when one deciphers the title of 
the magazine—TZhe Palo Alto: ‘ for, of, to, with and by the stu- 
dents of Leland Stanford, Jr., University.’ The first number, 
of which this is a copy, is dated ‘ Palo Alto, Cal., October, 1891,’ 
and presents the Californian and extra-Californiaw world with por- 
traits of Senator and Mrs. Stanford, their late son, in whose me 
the University has been established, and President Jordan, to whose 
guidance it has been committed. The endowment of this great 
institution, including a vineyard witha capacity of 1,000,000 gal- 
lons of wine per year, and other lands to the extent of 85,400 acres, 
the whole valued at $20,000,000—this vast endowment is what we 
have heard most of in the past; but now that the University has 
been formally opened, we shall doubtless hear less of its physical 
resources, and more of the work it is doing. the educational results 
it is accomplishing. And it has started off with a freshman class 
considerably larger than its founder dared to hope for. 





THE TREE ON THE COVER of The Palo Alto will have to grow 
apace, if it is to accommodate all the young men and maidens who 
in the coming years will swarm to climb it. In the picture the 
young women are distanced in the race—not because they are less 
fleet of foot than their male competitors, but because of the ladder 
they bear. In the future it may be the ‘divided skirt’ will enable 
them to dispense with this factitious aid to climbing; in which event 
I shall look to see them win the tree-top abreast, if not in advance, 
of their emulous brothers. 





THE CONFIDENCE MAN who recently preyed upon the good 
people of these United States under various aliases—as a nephew 
of Annie Besant, as a brother of Walter of that name, as a cousin 
of Sir William Gordon Cumming and as a son of Sir Morell Mac- 
kensie—has turned up at last in England, where, as William Blakes- 
well, he has been ee into custody by the police for obtaining 
ten shillings under false pretenses, As I have chronicled the cis- 
Atlantic doings of this perverse young man, it is perhaps as well 
to let my rey al know that, for the nonce at least, they are past 
his power to bilk them. He is an ingenious and ingenuous fellow, 
and I hope his fellow countrymen will persuade him to stay at 
home and let this large and busy and benevolent people be. 





Boston Letter 


A FEW WEEKS ago | mentioned that the grandfather of the late 
Herman Melville was a Bostonian, and since then I have heard 
with greater interest that he was the original of the quaint old 
rare whom Dr. Holmes has immortalized in ‘ The Last Leaf.’ 

took the liberty of inquiring of Dr. Holmes if Major Melville was 
the ancient worthy who, as you remember, had a thin nose which 
rested on his chin like a staff, 

And a crook [was] in his back 
And a melancholy crack 
In his laugh, 


I know it is a sin 
For me to sit and grin 
At him here; 
But the old three-cornered hat, 
And the breeches, and all that, 
Are so queer ! 

To my inquiry Dr. Holmes replied:—‘I remember Major 
Thomas Melville very well—in the early thirties, probably. He 
was one of the last, if not the last, of the three-cornered cocked- 
hat wearers, and like many others of his time and after it—my own 
father was one of them—wore knee-breeches. The figure of the 
sturdy old gentleman thumping round with his cane suggested my 
poem “ The Last Leaf.”’ 

This fact adds a broader laurel to the otherwise local fame of 
doughty old Major Melville. He was a patriot here in Boston, and 
one of the tea-tippers who used the basin of Boston harbor for a 
tea-pot at the time when good old ladies sighed in vain for their 
favorite beverage. His father, the son of a Scottish clergyman, was . 
a merchant of Boston before him, while the son, aspiring to higher 
honors, became a major in the artillery, an energetic ‘ Rebel,’ and 
then, when peace came, a civil officer of the Government. For 
forty years—a remarkably long period—he was Naval Officer 
and Surveyor of the Port of Boston. That position he gave up 
three years before his death, and as his demise occurred in the fall 
of 1832 it must be at least sixty years since Dr. Holmes saw him 
thumping along. The vigor of his old age is illustrated by the fact 
that in the last year_of his life, when he was eighty-one years of 
age, he was a member of the Massachusetts Legislature. 

The many friends of Miss Sarah Orne Jewett will hear with deep 
regret of the death of her mother. Their family was a very united 
one, each member an affectionate helpmate to the other. Mrs, 
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Caroline F, Jewett, who died on the 21st inst., at her home in 
South Berwick, Me., was the daughter of Dr. William Perry. I 
remember him well as a townsman when I lived inthe*picturesque 
‘New England vil of Exeter, N. H. An extraordinary skilful 
surgeon, even after he had passed his — year, he was one of 
the pillars of the town. Dr. Theodore H. Jewett, the father of the 
author, who died thirteen years ago, was a professor of the Medi- 
cal School of Maine and President of the State Medical Society. 
Miss Jewett has two sisters living —Miss Mary R. Jewett and Mrs. 
Edwin C, Eastman. 

It was a shock to see the daily papers blazoning the report of 
the poet Whittier’s serious illness, and to/know that the quick wires 
had carried the statement, before the local papers had been entirely 
read, all over the Union. The happy denial travelled swiftly after, 
but for a time, at least, thousands of people sorrowed over the 
‘news.’ Only a little seed was required to spread this growth of 
rumor everywhere. A single penny eve received six lines from 
Amesbury, double-leaded and boldly headed the erroneous news— 
and the mischief was done. Every other paper, hurrying to catch 
up, appropriated the item for the earliest afternoon editions and 
let it run until the denial came. It was another illustration of the 
need in journalism pointed out recently by Col. T. W. Higginson ; 
the summit of enterprise has been reached ; the sure plain of ac- 
curacy is now to be ae by the best newspapers of the future. 

The amusing report that came by cable regarding an unscrupu- 
lous rascal in England who was passing himself off as a son of the 
Rev. Phillips Brooks and a grandson—or was it nephew ?—of Dr. 
Oliver Wendell Holmes, has aroused the well-known Brookline 
divine, the Rev. Dr. Reuen Thomas, to the relation of an interview 
he enjoyed in London last July with the same fellow. The stranger 
has now changed his paternity, however, says Dr. Thomas, as he 
then masqueraded before the American clergyman asa son of Mr. 
Kennedy, the ‘ cracker’ manufacturer, as the author of two novels, 
and as the head of a company of actors. Of course there was the 
financial hint in the conversation—the manager of his company 
had run off with all the funds; but Dr. Thomas was too wary to 
give him money. ‘He is undoubtedly an unmitigated rascal,’ de- 
clares Dr. Thomas, and no one will say him nay. 

The.name of Dr. Thomas and the allusion to England remind 
me of an anecdote which, I trust, may be repeated without harm. I 
think the excellent pastor can-enjoy it himself. A party of English 
tourists were ‘ doing’ Boston and vicinity, not long ago, and had 
the advantage of instructions from an American friend, in accord- 
ance with which, as they remembered them, they were soon in 
Brookline. There they were seen wandering, rather discontented, 
up and down a prominent street. A kindly-faced gentleman saw 
they were in a quandary and at once inquired if he could aid 
them. ‘My dear sir,’ replied the spokesman, ‘ we were sent to 
this street, I am sure, by our friend, but for the life of us can’t 
see any sign—’ and here he gazed blankly up and down the 
handsome modern highway. ‘ Any siga ?’ interrogated his listen- 
er. ‘Yes, any sign, you know, of a ruin. Our friend said the 
ruins of St. Thomas’s Church were here, and we ought to visit 
them.” And good—he should be Saint—Reuen Thomas pointed 
out his own church with the necessary explanations, much to the 
delight of the foreigners. To ease my conscience I must con- 
fess I am not absolutely certain it was the Reverend Doctor 
who acted as guide, but so the story was told to me by a very 
worthy gentleman of his denomination. 

The church people of Massachusetts have this week started an 
excellent movement—the establishment of a ‘Toynbee Hall’ in 
Boston. Prof. Tucker of Andover has taken the lead and And- 
over graduates are expected to assist in the work. Social Chris- 
tianity will be the line of work adopted at the ‘ Andover House,’ 
as it will be called, with the evangelical work held subordinate to 
the philanthropical. Mr. Robert A. Woods, an Amherst graduate 
and the alumni lecturer at Andover this year, is to have charge of 
the House, giving his services free of charge. Mr. Woods has had 
the experience of a year’s residence at Toynbee Hall and is an out- 
and-out reformer. His Andover lectures on ‘ English Social Move- 
ments’ are to be published shortly by the Scribners. 

Writing of church matters reminds me that Gail Hamilton, for 
the present at least, intends to discard politics and devote all her 
time to theological writings. She so declared toa friend in Boston 
last week while she was here for a day to call on Mr. and Mrs. 
Blaine as they passed through on their way to Washington. Miss 
Dodge added with a smile, as she explained the reason she did not 
contribute to the daily press : ‘I’m afraid the general public doesn’t 
care much about theology now.’ 

Although the acts of the Great and General Court which con- 
venes under the sacred codfish on Beacon Hill rarely have attrac- 
tion for ‘the literary world, yet perhaps I may be permitted to 
speak of the results of one act of 1891, which is interesting 





all public-spirited citizens. By that act a corporation to be known 
as the Trustees of Public Reservations was i ted, with 
F. Hoar (President), Leverett Saltonstall, Frederick L. 
Ames, Nathaniel S. Shaler, Francis A. Walker, Charles R. Cod- 
man and other gentlemen of equal standing as members, the 
corporation being given the power to secure, and hold for the pub- 
lic good, beautiful and historical places. Everyone who ts - 
the injuries yearly inflicted upon the interesting reminders of the 
t will be glad to give the corporation his aid and advice. Mr. 
. B. Harrison has been appointed the agent to carry on the 
active work necessary. 

Mr. Harrison, by the way, has several queries which he would 
like to propound to readers of The Critic. The best way to bring 
them forward is to quote his letter in full. ‘I was at Scituate, 
Mass., a few days ago,’ he writes, ‘and saw the birthplace of Sam- 
uel Woodworth, the “ Old Oaken Bucket” man. The well and the 
little old mill seem to be all that remains the same as when the 
poet saw the landscape. I think the place ought to be marked in 
some way. Since I was there I “ wonder” a lot of things. 1. 
If you ever read Woodworth’s “‘ Confessions of a Sensitive Man,” 
or his two-volume novel “ The Champions of Freedom.” 2. What 
became of his children—ten, I believe—or grandchildren. It was 
in Miss Harriet Woodworth’s album, I believe, that Halleck wrote 
his verses ‘Toa Poet’s Daughter.” 3. What the postoffice ad- 
dress of Lizette Woodworth Reese may be, pr where any Wood- 
worths of this family now are. 4. Whether there is a monument 
over Woodworth’s grave in or near San Francisco.’ 

Can any reader give the desired information ? 

BosTON, Oct. 27, 1891. CHARLES E, L. WINGATE. 





‘“‘ Lettarblair”’ 


IT IS NOT OFTEN that the first play of an author meets with so 
favorable a reception as that which was accorded to the ‘ Lettar- 
blair’ of Miss Marguerite Merington, which had an experimental 
performance in the Lyceum Theatre last week, and it is still 
more seldom that the favorable reception is deserved. In its pres- 
ent shape the piece would not be likely to win success with the 
general public, as the construction betrays the awkwardness of in- 
experience and the plot has the two-fold disadvantage of being ex- 
ceedingly improbable and exceedingly transparent. The first act is 
particularly weak, not only in the serious passages, which are in di- 
rect opposition to everyday human experience, but in the lighter 
dialogue, which has none of the freshness and originality displayed 
in the second and third. * It is not necessary to say anything about 
the story, the strength of the piece lying in two or three scenes in- 
cidental to the action but in no way dependent upon it. The first 
of these is farce—a rollicking episode in the quarters of a young 
officer, on the morning after a night of heavy drinking. The fun 
arises chiefly from the efforts of a persistent dun to extract money 
from the hero, who sells a horse by auction from the window, while 
his friends defend the door. The situation is no more extravagant 
than dozens of those in the novels of Lever or Lover, and the fun 
is made more effective by the introduction of occasional notes of 
pathos. In this there are bits. of realism highly suggestive of a 
skilled masculine hand, but the succeeding scene, in which the 
heroine is imprisoned by the door closing upon her petticoats, is 
wholly feminine, and is written with an originality, humor, delicacy 
and naturalness which are full of promise. This scene delighted 
the audience and changed all the pea of the performance. 
It was followed by an ingenious and well-written but overwrought 
situation, in which the hero is enabled to justify himself in the eyes 
of the girl who loves him, and by a charming love-scene, full of 
fresh humor, which brought the curtain down amid enthusiastic 
applause. 

iss Merington’s success, as may be judged from these few re- 
marks, was literary rather than dramatic, and it seems plain that 
her talents shine more in comedy than in melodrama. Her most 
urgent need is a knowledge of the rudiments of theart of construc- 
tion, which she ought to be able to acquire without difficulty. Her 
next effort at play-making will be awaited with interest, for real 
literary ability upon the stage is very rare. 


The Fine Arts 
Art Notes 
CHAPLIN—that strange English-Frenchman who painted Bou- 
cher-like subjects with all the naiveté of a Gréaze—is the subject 
of a sympathetic biographical sketch, by Marion Hepworth Dixon, 
in The Magazine of Art for November. There is a full-length 
portrait of the painter, standing before his easel, and there are re- 
[pacer 0a of several of his charming and coquettish compositions. 
avid Murray, A.R.A., is the subject of another biographical and 
critical notice, illustrated after some of his excellent Scotch land- 
































scapes. Among the illustrations to Claude Phillips's article 
‘The Sculpture of the Year’ is one of Mr. McMonnies’s statue 
Nathan Hale. The illustrations by J. F. Sullivan to his article on 
‘The Comic Paper’ are not any better than his anecdotes about 
the profession. He had often noticed and wondered at a strange 
peculiarity in a brother artist’s work, whose children all looked 
pa and whose females seemed incomplete without a beard. 
ling on him one day at an unseasonable hour, he found his wor- 
thy father posing to him in tucked up trousers and a pinafore as a 
little boy at the sea-side for some midsummer ramble. He explains 
the evolution—in caricatures—of Mr. Gladstone's shirt-collar, Mr. 
Chamberlain's eye-glass, Lord Randolph Churchill's frills and 
mouse’s tail, and coolly intimates that these statesmen would be 
more imposing if they were like their caricatures. The frontis- 
piece is an etching after Julien Dupré's picture, ‘The White Cow.’ 
—Work upon the Fine Arts Building,211 to 215 West 57th Street, 
the future home of the Society of American Artists, the Architec- 
tural League and the Art Students’ League, was begun this month. 
When completed the four-story edifice will have cost $150,000. 
The foundation will be of granite, extending to the first-story win- 
dows, and the building above will be of Hoosier blue Indiana lime- 
stone, which is considered the best obtainable for delicate carving. 
The main doorway will be elaborately carved, having on either 
side stone candelabra twelve feet in height, the design being taken 
from the museum in Paris. Hardenbergh, Hunting & Jacobsen 
are the architects, and their plans give promise of a very hand- 
some and substantial building. 
—At the Institute fer Artist Artisans the Department of Applied 
Design on Textiles and Wall Paper has been opened by Mrs. Can- 
dace Wheeler. 


—An important decision in regard to the importation of antique 
art-works was given on the 22d inst. by Judge Lacombe, in the 
United States Circuit Court. Mr. Henry G. Marquand imported a 
bronze statuette of Eros, said to be over 2,000 years old, and the 
Collector imposed a duty of 15 per cent. on the cost price of 220/. 
George F. Baker imported for his art cabinet a Chinese jade vase, 
said to be very ancient, and the Collector held this to be dutiable 
at 20 per cent. On the other hand, it was claimed that the articles 
should be admitted free, as antiquities, and an appeal was taken in 
both cases. Judge Lacombe sustained the claims to free entry, 
reversing the decision of the Collector. 

—The evening Art School of Cooper Union, for men, which will 
be opened on Monday, promises to be even fuller than usual. The 
day Art School, for women, opened a few days ago. The large 
new studio on the top floor of the building will not be finished un- 
til next year. 
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Lowelliana 
The Century's OFFERING 

THE OcroBer Century contains, in its editorial depart- 
ment, Topics of the Time, a carefully considered, forcibly 
written and just estimate of the late poet-patriot, from which 
we take these two paragraphs :— 

As a poet, whatever comparisons may be made with his prede- 
cessors or contemporaries, at home or abroad, whatever just 
criticisms may be recorded, we believe it will be found at the end 
that a large part of his verse has passed into literature, there to re- 
main. The originality, vitality, intensity, and beauty of the best of 
it are self-evident. Although a true, spontaneous poet, his life had 
other strong interests and engrossing occupations, and the volume 
of his verse does not equal that of others whose careers have ex- 
tended beside his own ; his impression as a poet upon his time has 
not equalled that of others, It may, indeed, be said that if as 
strongly poetic in nature as they, he would have been dominated 
as exclusively as were they by the poetic mood. However this 
may be, the quality of his genius, as shown in his best work, was, 
we believe, quite as fine as that of any poet writing English in his 
day. No one can read his last volume of verse without being im- 
=— anew by the vigor, variety, and spontaneous character of 

well’s poetic “a Even his literary faults are of such a nature 
as to testify to the keenness of his thought and the abundance of 
his intellectual equipment. 

But, after all, perhaps the most striking thing in Lowell's career 
was not the brilliancy of his mind, his many-sided and _ extra- 
ordinary ability,—but the fact that in every department of his in- 
tellectual activity was distinguished the note of the patriot. He 
loved letters for art’s sake ; he used letters for art's sake—but also 
for the sake of the country, His poetic fervor, his unique humor, 
the vehicle of his pithy and strenuous prose, his elegant and telling 
oratory—all these served fearlessly the cause of American democ- 
racy, of which he was the most commanding exponent in the in- 
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tellectual world of our day. His keen sense of the responsibili- 
ties of citizenship, added to his native genius, made him from 


early life—in the true and sense of the word—a poli- 
tician, and an effective one, as well as a statesman whose writings 
are an arsenal of human freedom. 


A poem, printed as a postscript to the number, contains 
this passage :— 
But not for ourselves alone are we spent in grieving,— 
For the stricken Land we mourn whose light is 3, Sa 
Whose soul in sorrow went forth in the night-time with thine. 
Lover and laureate thou of the wide New World, 
Whose pines, and prairies, and people, and teeming soil 
Where was shaken of old the seed of the freedom of men, 
Thou didst love as a strong man loveth the maiden he wooes,— 
Not the woman he toys with, and sings to, and, passing, forgets, — 
Whom he wooes, whom he wins, whom he weds, his passion, his 


pride, 
Who no shadow of wrong shall suffer, who'shall stand in his sight 
Pure as the sky of the evil her foeman may fling, 
Save by word or by thought of her own in her whiteness un- 
touched, 
And wounded alone of the lightning her spirit engenders. 


In the November number, which contains a capital full- 
page portrait of the poet from a photograph by Pach, Mr. 
George E. Woodberry, Columbia’s new Professor of Litera- 
ture in English, fills several pages with the results of a broad 
view of Lowell’s collected writings. He concludes by say- 
ing :— 

Notwithstanding his acquirements in general and the special 
perfection of his Rwy culture, which are felt throughout his 
writings in their mass, it would appear that his self-expression, 
whether on the more scholarly, or the civic, or the simplest hu- 
man side, has been more spontaneous than is commonly thought. 
Spontaneity, in fact, is the very quality that ought to be selected 
and set first in characterizing his work. It is true that the spon- 
taneity of a complex mind wears a different aspect from that of 
a simpler nature, but essentially it is the same, and brings with 
it the same reality of life, the same genuineness and sincerity, on 
account of which it is justly thought to be a primary element in the 
genius of great writers and true poets. The intrinsic and artistic 
worth of Mr. Lowell’s works has been purposely subordinated here 
but that part of criticism of them is not in any risk of misappre- 
hension or forgetfulness. The simplicity of his nature, as shown 
in his works, beneath the diversity of his interests and the subtle 
refinements of his intellectual part, the unity of his life as poet, 
citizen, and thinker, and the harmonious interplay of his faculties 
one with another, and especially the directness of his expression in 
every mode of writing, have not been hitherto so much recognized 
as was right; and only by attending to these primary traits can 
one be just to a great writer. 


When Mr. Lowell was lightly abused by the press for his 
Nation poems ‘The World’s Fair’ and ‘Tempora Mutan- 
tur,’ in 1875, Joel Benton wrote a defense of his attitude in 
The Christian Union. The private letter which this article 
called forth Mr. Benton prints on the page facing the por- 
trait; and a portion of the passage reproduced herewith, 
consisting of the lines which we have italicised, is taken as 
the text of a brief editorial in Topics of the Time. Mr. 
Lowell wrote: — 

Democracy is, after all, nothing more than an experiment like 
another, and I know only one way of judging it—by its results. 
Democracy in itself is no more than monarchy. /¢ ¢s Man 
who ts sacred, tt ts his duties and tunities, not his rights, 
that nowadays need reinforcement. It is honor, justice, culture, 
that make liberty invaluable, else worse than worthless, if tt mean 
only freedom to be base and brutal, As things have been going, 
lately, it would surprise no one if the officers who had Tweed in 
charge should demand a reward for their connivance in the evasion 
of that popular hero. I am old enough to remember many things, 
and what [ remember I meditate upon. My opinions do not live 
from hand to mouth. And so long as I live I will be no writer of 
birthday odes to King Demos any more than I would be to King 
Log, nor shall I think our cant any more sacred than any other. 
Let us all work together (and the task will need us all) to make 
Democracy possible. It certainly is no invention to go of itself 
any more than the perpetual motion. Forgive me for this long let- 
ter of justification, which | am willing to write for your friendly 
eye though I should scorn to make any public defense. Let the 
tenor of my life and writings defend me. 
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THE Jndépendance Belge AND The Atheneum 

We CLip the following paragraphs from the Listener in a 

recent number of the Boston Avening Transcript :— 
‘ ‘The Listener struck an odd account of Mr. Lowell yesterday in a 
copy of the /udépendance Belge, the great newspaper of Brussels. 
It was written from London to that paren and is interesting here 
from its evident opinion that Mr. Lowell was a very different man 
from the great majority of his fellow citizens, and from the hither- 
to locally unknown anecdotes it contains. ‘There is no greater 
pleasure for the citizens over the Atlantic,’ says the Belgian writer, 
*than that of railing against their mother country, and playing her 
all sorts of enfant terrible tricks. In their nasal twang, they call 
it tordre la queue du lion britannique ; ot as we say, “ pulling 
randmother’s wig.” ‘ Why,” said a Manchester man to Mr. 
well one day, “aren't you an Englishman?” He was aston- 
ished to find an American cut in the measure of Belgravia. And 
the Yankee poet replied, with a wit which his countrymen have as 
yet failed to see the delicate justice of, “ Yes, 1am an Englishman 
—because I’m not a redskin.”” * * * 

Speaking of Mr. Lowell the Listener has heard several people 
mention the criticism of the dead poet’s work and appreciation of 
his character contained in Mr. Theodore Watts’s Atheneum article, 
copied in the 7vanscripi Saturday. Mr. Watts was an artist be- 
fore he was a poet and a critic, and has the artist’s and poet’s 
way of expressing himself without much regard for logic—of paint- 
ing right out with words, as it were, the precise thought that is in 
him. Some of his remarks about Mr. Lowell’s Puritanism, and 
that of New England people in general, seem a little dogmatic. 
Of course we are glad to believe that Puritanism, in the high and 
complimentary sense in which Mr. Watts speaks of it, does exist 
in New England in very large measure; and it is evident that it 
permeates Unitarfans, Anglicans, Catholics, as well as the old 
*orthodox’ New England communion. But it is not so radically 
predominant a thing here as an English critic might pagpoee ; and 
if Mr. Lowell had not escaped in a considerable degree from Puri- 
tanism at almost every step he would never have been the great 
poet that he was. A man who could live as Mr. Lowell did, in 
the thought and almost worship of trees and birds, must have had 
a good deal of redeeming pagan virtue in him. That much of Mr. 
Lowell's poetry was not musical has been known a tong time. Mr. 
Watts puts Mr. Lowell and Dante Gabriel Rossetti into the same 
category in their tendency to throw the accent in their lines upon 
weak words; and what superb poets both men were! Is it not 
possible that both were conscious that there is a melody above 
melodies, and an accent of thought and color as well as one of 
sound? For all this, Mr. Watts’s study was an excellent one; 
and what he says about the relation of Americans and Englishmen 
is well worth American reading. 





Lord Tennyson’s New Play 


THOUGH the central figure of Lord Tennyson’s new play is 
Maid Marian, it is premature as yet to affirm, as some newspapers 
have done, that Miss Rehan’s part will give the title to the play. 
Several titles are under discussion. Thecharacter, it need scarcely 
be said, is much more subtly drawn and much more piquante than 
the Maid Marian of Chettle and Monday’s play, the heroine who, 
im answer to Robert’s laudation to woodland life, says, with ex- 
quisite sweetness :— 

Marian hath all, sweet Robert, having thee ; 
And guesses thee as rich in having me. 

Originally drawn for an English actress whose beautiful genius 
must needs be in harmony with any character that is beautiful, 
Lord Tennyson’s Maid Marian was afterwards admired by Miss 
Mary Anderson, to whom the play was read. She, indeed, signed 
an agreement to produce the play, and would have done so this 
last season had not a still more interesting subject occupied her 
attention—her marriage. It would be difficult to say whether the 
exquisite zaiveté.of o r leading English actress or the animal 
spirits and electric verve of Miss Rehan are most in harmony with 
the Maid Marian whom Lord Tennyson has given to the English 
stage. Since the agreement with Mr. Daly, however, the play has 
been altered here and there during the last fortnight, in order to 
harmonize the part more completely with the special temper of the 


_ actress. who is about to take it. 


_ Paragraphs have appeared in the newspapers stating that the 
subject’of Robin Hood was suggested by an eminent actor to the 
Laureate as being adapted for a play. The matter is not im- 
portant; but it is always difficult to say how any subject has been 
suggested to a poet’s mind. In art the treatment is what concerns 
us. But there are reasons why the suggestion is more likely to 
have come from the poet himself. As a Midlander Lord Tennyson 
could not fail to be in very especial sympathy with the spirit of 
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those ballads which recount the doings and the glories of the Mid- 
land hero Robin Hood, that prince of robbers, whose exploits un- 
der the greenwood tree have been impudently stolen by Northern 
a and given to Adam Bel, Clym of the Clough, and 
William of Cloudesdale, and the like ‘ Scotch impostors,’ as George 
Borrow used to call them. I say ‘spirit’ of the ballads as distin- 
ished from their letter, for the difference between Northern and 
idland ballad poetry is that the Midland ballads are modern 
degredations of much finer poems that are lost, while the Northern 
ballads have come down to us in the form in which they. were 
originally chanted, when sympathy with poetry was not confined, 
as it now is, to the very few. Although in Lincolnshire the ex- 
ploits of Robert, Earl of Huntingdon, are not so implicitly believed 
in by the peasantry as they are in Nottinghamshire, Northampton- 
shire, Rutland, and Huntingdonshire, Robin is, nevertheless, an 
important personage there, while as to Warwickshire, the forest of 
Arden lies, we may be sure, very close to ‘ Merrie Sherwood,’ and 
not so very far from Stratford and Shottery. For it seems to have 
been the especial pride of the banished duke to be ‘like the Old 
Robin Hood of England’ ‘ and a many merry men with him.’ 

It is not surprising, therefore, that the poet of ‘ Locksley Hall ; 
should be the dramatist of the robber hero of ‘ Loxley village.’ In 
these days, when there is such a recrudescence of the love of the 
‘ greenwood tree’ that it seems as strong almost as it was when 
‘ The Faerie Queene’ was written, it is no wonder if the Laureate 
saw that a fine acting play might be made out of the story of his 
own Midland hero ; for our English poets have more worldly wis- 
dom than it is the fashion to suppose. Lord Tennyson, we may be 
sure, needed no friend's suggestion to see with a very sagacious 
eye that in this story of Robin Hood are combined two sources of 
immense interest, one general, the other local; the great human 
passion for robbers which the poets share, and the great Teutonic 
passion for leafage, the expression of which they almost claim as 
their peculiar function. None know better than these same saga- 
cious bards that it is almost impossible for mankind really to idolize 
any hero who has not in him something of the charm of the rob- 
ber.. Your hero may even be an Alexander, a Cesar, or a Napo- 
leon, but still, as the poets well know, all the hero’s prowess and 
genius will not suffice to set him on the very loftiest pedestal if the 
one great heroic quality is lacking. There can be no perfect hero 
who does not steal. Fascinating as is the narrative of Herodotus, 
and calculated at every page, one would think, to fasten itself upon 
the youthful imagination, I have generally found that, while the 
British boy is ignorant or oblivious of such lovely stories as that 
of Cleobis and Biton and as that of the son of King Croesus, who, 
though cursed by deafness and dumbness owing to the king’s own 
arrogance, found speech at the right moment—that saved his 
father’s life when the Persian’s sword was at his throat—there was 
one story fixed for ever in the deepest recesses of schoolboy brain, 
that of the adorable robbers who contrived to steal the treasures 
from the strong room of Rhampsinitus. And to the mind of this 
same British boy the phrase ‘ Arabian Nights’ is simply synony- 
mous with the phrase ‘ Forty Thieves,’ and the phrase ‘ Waverley 
Novels’ means ‘ Rob Roy,’ while the most effectual of all ways to 
make a lazy boy work at German is to give him Schiller’s ‘ Rob- 
bers’ to read. Now, of all bandits our Midland hero is the most 
delightful :— 

He suffered no woman to be oppressed, violated, or otherwise mo- 
lested [Stowe takes care to assure us]; poore men’s goodes he spared, 
abundantlie relieving them with that which by theft he got from the 
abbeys and the houses of rich old carles, whom Marior blameth for his 
rapine and theft, but of all the theeves he affirmeth him to be the prince, 
and the most gentle theefe, 
And that the exploits of such a hero should. never have been ade- 
quately dramatized is the really remarkable. thing. 

‘The Downfall of Robert, Earl of Huntingdon,’ once attributed 
to Heywood, but which is proved to be the joint work of Chettle 
and Monday, can hardly be called an adequate rendering of such a 
subject, though such a description of the delights of the forest as 
the following lines contain shows a real sympathy on the part of 
the dramatist with that passion for leafage which was vital in Eng- 
land down almost to the time of the Restoration :— 

Marian, thou see’st, tho’ courtly pleasures want, 
Yet country sport in Sherwood is not scant: 

For the soul ravishing delicious sound 

Of instrumental music, we have found 

The winged quiristers, with divers notes 

Sent from their quaint recording pretty throats, 
On every branch that compasseth our bower, 
Without command contenting us each hour. 
‘For arras hangings and rich tapestry, 

We have sweet Nature’s best embroidery. 

For thy steel glass, wherein thou wont’st to look, 
Thy chrystal eyes gaze in a chrystal brook. 
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At Court a flower or two did deck thy head ; 
-Now with whole itis circled:: <= : 
For what we want in wealth, we have in flowers; 
And what we lose in halls, we find in bowers. 

It is not wonderful, perhaps, that so few have inherited the 
Elizabethan love of leafage, and that for the most part the moun- 
tains, or else the grass and the flowers, have taken the place among 
the poets that whispering leaves used to take. Keats alone, unless 
it be William Morris, is as fully imbued as Lord Tennyson with 
the magic of the woods and the mysterious rs mys by 
the leaves, and the reason is that since the time when Shakespeare 
and Fletcher depicted forest life, and when Brown sang of the 
leaves, the woodlands of England have been gradually vanishing. 
This is why a purely woodland play like the one which all the Eng- 
lish-speaking people are eager to see seems to come so oppor- 
tunely. 

. THEODORE WATTS, in The Atheneum. 





International Copyright 
A BRIEF LAy SERMON 


A RECENT NUMBER of Zhe Author of London, the organ 
of the Society of Authors, contained this little sermon :— 

The French ‘ Syndicat pour la protection de la propriété littéraire 
et artistique’ has presented a gold medal to Senator Platt for the 
part which he has taken ‘in the triumph of a just cause.” Certain 
American publishers have presented a loving-cup to Mr. Robert 
Underwood Johnson for his exertions in the cause of International 
Copyright, and the French Government has conferred upon Messrs. 
Jéhnson, Putnam, Adams, and Simonds the Grand Cross of the 
Legion of Honor. What have we done? What has our Govern- 
ment done? Nothing. Yet the benefits conferred upon us by this 
Act are a thousand times greater than those conferred upon the 
French. It is useless, I suppose, to think that any English Govern- 
ment will ever act, under any circumstances, as if Literature and 
Art were things of any value or importance. No other country so 
deeply indebted to four foreigners as we are to the four gentlemen 
who have received the Grand Cross of the Legion of Honor would 
neglect them ; no other country could afford to be so boorish ; in 
every other country they would at least be offered something equiva- 
lent to our knighthood of the Bath. Such an act of courtesy, such 
a sense of gratitude, we may expect in vain, It is not, however, 
too late for ourselves to do something. Let us do it, and that at 
once. The time approaches when we shall be all back in our 
places ; let the first step taken by the Society after the vacation be 
one of simple justice and acknowledgment of gratitude. 





The Library of a Literary Worker 
{Dr. Amelia B. Edwards in The Arena) 

IF MY VISITOR is admitted at all, which for reasons which I will 
ae, state is extremely doubtful, he passes through the hall, 
eaving the dining-room to his right and the drawing-room to his 
left, and is ushered along a passage, also lined with lattice-work, 
through a little ante-room, and into my library. This is a fair- 
sized room with a bay of three windows at the upper end facing 
eastward. My writing-table is placed somewhat near this window; 
and here I sit with my back to the light facing whomsoever may 
be shown into the room. 

Sitting thus at my desk, the room to me is full of reminiscences 
of many friends and many places. The walls are lined with glazed 
bookcases containing the volumes which I have been slowly amass- 
ing from the time I was fourteen or fifteen years of age. I cast 
my eyes round the shelves, and I ize in their contents the 
different lines of study which I have pursued at different periods 
of my life. Like the geological strata in the side of a cliff, they 
show the deposits of successive periods, and remind me, not only 
of the changes which my own literary tastes have undergone, but 
also of the various literary undertakings in which I have been from 
time to time engaged. The shelves devoted to the British poets 
carry me back to a time when I read them straight through with- 
out a break, from Chaucer to Tennyson. A large number of 
histories of England and works of British biography are due to a 
time when I was chiefly occupied in writing the letterpress to ‘ The 
Photographic Historical Portrait Gallery,’—a very beautiful publi- 
cation illustrated with photographs of historical miniatures, which 
never reached a second volume, and is now, I believe, extremely 
scarce. An equally voluminous series of histories of and 
Rome, and of translations of the Greek and Latin poets, marks the 
time when I first became deeply interested in classic antiquity. To 
this also belong the beginnings of those archzological works 
which I have of late years accumulated almost to the exclusion of 
all other books, as well as my collection of volumes upon Homer, 
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which a division of a bookease. — pert are a 
some six twenty years ago to settle at Westbury-on-Trym, I’ 
also added to my library a large number of works on the fie ate, 
feeling, as every lover of pictures must do, that it is necessary, in 
some way or another, to make up for the loss of the National Gal- 
lery, the South Kensington Museum, and other delightfal places 
which I was leaving behind. At this time, also; 1 had a passion 
for Turner, and eagerly collected his engraved works, of which I 
believe I possess nearly all. i think 1 may say the same of Samuel 
Prout. Of Shakespeare I have almost as many editions as I have 
translations of Homer ; and’ of European histories, works of refer- 
ence generally, a writer who lives in the country must, of course, 
possess a goodly number. Of rare books I do not pretend to have 
a A single shelf contains a few good old works, including a 
fine black-letter Chaucer, the Venetian Dante of 1578, and some 
fine examples of the Elizabethan period. I soon found, however, 
that this taste was far too expensive to cultivate. Last of all, in 
what I may call the a gyptological stratum of my books, 
come those on Egypt and Egyptian archzology, a class of works 
ram interesting to those who make Egyptology their study, but 
profoundly dull to everybody else. 

Such are my books. If, however, I were to show my visitor 
what I consider my choicest treasures, I should take down volumes 
which have been given to me by friends, some now far distant, 
others departed. Here, for instance, is the folio edition of Doré's 
‘Don Quichotte,’ on the fly-leaf of which he signs himself as my 
‘ami affectueux’ ; or some of the works of my dear friend of 
many years, John Addington Symonds, especially ‘Many Moods,’ 
which he has dedicated to myself. Or I would take down the first’ 
volume of ‘The Ring and the Book,’ containing a delightful in- 
scription from the pen of Robert Browning ; or the late Lord Lyt- 
ton’s version of the Odes of Horace, in which is inserted an inter- 
esting letter on the method and spirit of his translation, addressed 
to me at the time of its publication. Next to this stands a presen-, 
tation copy of Sir Theodore Martin’s translation of the same itm-: 
mortal poems. To most persons these would be more interesting 
than other and later presentation volumes from various foreign 
savants—Maspero, Naville, Ebers, Wiedemann, and others. 

I am often asked how many books I possess; and I can only 
reply that I have not the least idea, having lost count of them for 
~~, years. Those which are in sight are attired in purple and 
fine linen, beautiful bindings having once upon a time been one of 
my hobbies; but behind the beautiful bindings, many of which’ 
were executed from my own designs, are other books in modest 
cloth and paper wrappers; so that the volumes are always two 
rows, and sometimes even three rows, deep. If I had not a tolera- 
bly good memory, I should certainly be very much perplexed by 
this arrangement, the more especially as my only catalogue is in’ 
my head. 

I fear I am allowing myself to say too much about my books; 
yet, after all; they represent a large part of myself. My life, since 
I have lived at The Larches, has n one of ever-increasing seclu- 
sion, and my books have for many years been my daily companp- 
ions, teachers, and friends. Merely to lean back in one’s chair 
now and then—merely to lean back and look at them—is a 
pleasure, a stimulus, and in some sense a gain. For, as it seems 
to me, there is a virtue which goes out from even the backs of 
one’s books ; and though to glance along the shelves without tak- 
ing down a single volume be but a Barmecide feast, yet the tired 
brain is consciously refreshed by it. * * * 





“The Queen of Circulating Libraries ” 
{G. W.S., in the 7ridune] 

A NEW NOVEL by Miss Braddon is advertised by her new 
publishers as shortly forthcoming,—‘ Gerard ; or, The World, the 
Flesh and the Devil,’ in three volumes. There are people who say 
the three-volume novel is dead or dying, but you see it is not. The 
new publishers, Messrs. Simpkin, seize this occasion to advertise 
their new connection with Miss Braddon, and her old novels, 
They ‘have the pleasure to announce that they have become sole 
authorized publishers for Miss Braddon’s novels, both for those 
issued in the past, and for those to be published in the future. 
They supply the Trade, whether wholesale or export, on the same 
terms as heretofore.’ If it were a new crop of this season’s tea 
from China, could the announcement be made in terms more 
strictly those of commerce? Miss Braddon’s novels are always in 
print, add her purveyors; precisely as an Oxford Street trades- 
man proclaims a good line of these eleven-and-sixpenny best calf 
shoes always in stock. 

Do not let us hold the novelist responsible for the vagaries of 
her publisher; only for her own. The list of her productions is- 
sued in the past is given below the production to be published 
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in the near future. How many of them do you — there 
are? The number is exactly fifty-one. ‘Gerard’ will make ex- 
actly fifty-two—as many novels by this still-living author as there 
salen in the year. I think they were all originally published 
in three volumes each—156 volumes. The volumes must average 
nearly 300 each; and the grand total of printed pages from 
Miss Braddon’s perennial pen cannot be much less than 50,000. 
In the endeavor to make this arithmetical estimate of Miss Brad- 
don’s literary productiveness complete, I turned to the inaccurate 
Allibone for the date of her first novel. Will you believe that 
this lady’s name does not ap in it? That it does not is no 
reproach to the inaccurate Allibone, but a proof of the omitted 
novel-wright’s — Allibone’s first volume was published in 
1859, and ‘ Lady Audley’s Secret’ did not appear till 1862. * * 
* Miss Braddon’s fifty-two novels and 156 volumes and 50,000 
pages have therefore all been produced during less than thirty 
years. Her average is almost two novels a year; almost six vol- 
umes a year; almost 2000 pages a year; and therefore almost six 
es a day for each day during all these thirty years. Is it 
fie that work of the highest class, or of a high class, can be 
produced at this rate with this uninterrupted continuousness ? 
Is it likely to be literature? Do, in fact, Miss Braddon’s fifty- 
two volumes form part of the literature of the period? And will 
Mr. Marion Crawford take warning by such an example? Will he 
study these figures a little? Probably not. He, too, can produce 
two or three stories a year, and find a market for them, and there is 
praise, as well as pudding, to reward his industry. 
Miss Braddon, says a society journal, whom her new publisher 
quotes admiringly in large type, ‘is the Queen of circulating libra- 


ries. What aeulogy! What a position! What a sovereignty ! 
ae 





Current Criticism 
No RooM FOR IBSEN IN ENGLAND’S PANTHEON.—This it is 


~that brings us back to the author’s great quality, the quality that 


makes him so interesting in spite of his limitations, so rich in spite 
of his lapses—his habit of dealing essentially with the individual 
caught in the fact. Sometimes, no doubt, he leans too far on that 
side, loses sight too much of the type-quality and gives his specta- 
tors free play to say that even caught in the fact his individuals are 
mad. We are not at all sure, for instance, of the type-quality in 
Hedda. Sometimes he makes so queer a mistake as to treat a 
pretty motive, like that of ‘The Lady from the Sea,’ in a poor and 

ic way. He ex himself with complacent, with irritating 
indifference to the objector as well as to the scoffer, he makes his 
‘ ity ’ too short and his consequences too long, he deals with 
a homely and unesthetic society, he harps on the string of conduct, 
and he actually talks of stockings and legs, in addition to other im- 
proprieties, He is not pleasant enough, nor light enough, nor 
casual coonge ; he is too far from Piccadilly and our glorious 
standards. Therefore his cause may be said to be lost ; we shall 
never take him to our hearts. It was never to have been expected, 
indeed, that we should, for in literature religions usually grow their 
own gods, and our heaven—as everyone can see—is already 
crowded, But for those who care, in general, for the form that he 
has practised he will always remain one of the talents that have 
understood it best and extracted most from it, have effected most 
neatly the ticklish transfusion of life. If we possessed the unat- 
shinsble, an eclectic, artistic, disinterested theatre, to which we 
might look for alternation and variety, it would be a point of honor 
in such a temple to sacrifice sometimes to Henrik Ibsen.—Henry 
James, in The New Review. 





THE ENGLISH RACE SUMMED UP IN BROWNING.—An inter- 
esting glimpse of Robert Browning is given to us by Paul Desjar- 
dins, a french writer. ‘He wasa little man,’ says Desjardins, ‘ but 
stout and robust ; at the first glance one was struck with his look 
of blooming health and moral equilibrium. His gestures were 
quick; his color fresh and sanguine, even in old age, when his 
beard and hair were snowy white; his gray eyes seemed to be held 
in restraint beneath their lids, but they look out piercingly when 
turned upon you full face. His whole small person wore that con- 
quering and adventurous air of the Jon enfant which the men of 
pure Norman breed still have, inherited, doubtless, from ancestors 
who voyaged far. When talking with strangers Browning’s cour- 
tesy was extreme, almost too complimentary, too considerate, of a 
lightness which almost appeared affected, so much he seemed to 
wish to discountenance the idea of him one would have formed be- 
forehand. He talked of the weather, of the gloom of London, the 
happy skies of Italy, etc., evidently playing a part so as to elude 
anything that would proclaim him as “ poet.” Among friends he 
forgot himself a little more; and then he discoursed freely and with 
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vigor, walking about like an officer on his quarter-deck ; ex 
sing himself in precise, concrete sentences limited to the subject in 
hand, “ This is of that kind, that is thus,” never proceeding by gen- 
eral statements—and then, all at once, growing ironical, or t, 
but never using cut-and-dried phrases—he revealed the inner flame 
of his ardent nature. I seek to conjure up in this way, after his 
death, the real Browning, because he alone in the poetry of our 
time has given proof of the love of action, and has perfectly ex- 
ressed it. I find none like him in that res among the aoe 
n literature, consequently, he is great as a dramatist ; for the gi 
of —s best pleased, most interested in action—the gift of valor,— 
is the characteristic of the drama, and in that essential none surpass 
him. Consequently, also, in life Browning is a greater inciter, an 
pn gored and master of conduct. The race, par excellence, active 


and strong of will—the English race—is, as it were, all summed up 
in him.’ 





THE ‘ NEW MOVEMENT IN AMERICAN LITERATURE.’—A few 
years ago the promise of a stirring immediate future in literature 
was, to close and unprejudiced observers, distinctly more marked 
in the United States than in Great Britain. In every literary art, 
save that of criticism, the younger men exhibited a readiness to be 
independent of convention, betrayed that flexibility toward a new 
point of departure which Sainte-Beuve indicates as characteristic 
of the potent spirits of our epoch, which assuredly alone testifies to 
original and liberal motive power. But within the last few years, 
both in art and literature, there has been among us a growing 
ferment, the few first-fruits of which have passed almost unnoted, 
but out of which a strong and regenerative influence is to grow re- 
joicingly, and be militant, dominant, sovereign among us, late im 

eritors though we be. Nevertheless, the ‘new movement,’ which 
is rather definable as the new spirit, is more generally and activel 
at work among our cousins over-sea than among ourselves. If 
Poe’s plea that ‘a long poem’ is simply a flat contradiction in 
terms be acceptable, then the contemporary younger transatlantic 
poets are ahead of our own, as are, indisputably, the short story- 
writers over their British confréres. The brief lyric and the qua- 
train are cultivated with refined taste and skill. The quatrain 
hardly exists among us, though Landor and a few poets have 
fashioned one or two lovely pe enduring examples ofthis poetic 
species. It is extraordinary what a complete and satisfying effect 
can be produced by a quatrain which fulfils in the highest degree 
the requirements of the form. * * * As for short stories which 
are works of art as well as entertaining tales, as rare in our litera- 
ture as sprays of white heather among leagues of purple, these are 
to be found in America almost as often, and not infrequently of as 
rare a quality, as in France itself.— The National Review. 


Notes 


The Atlantic Monthly's attractions for next year will include 
Marion Crawford’s ‘ Don Orsino’; a series of ‘papers on Marked 
Men,’ being articles on George Bancroft, Orestes Brownson, James 
B. Eads and others; ‘An American at Home in Europe,’ the sub- 
ject and author at once being William Henry Bishop, the novelist ; 

r. James’s paper on Lowell, Japanese papers by Lafcadio Hearn 
and E. F. Fenollosa, studies of American cities, and articles on the 
improvement of town life. 


—Mr. Henry B. Fuller, author of ‘ The Chevalier of Pensieri- 


—— has just returned to Chicago from a visit to Boston and New 
ork. 


—Mr. Charles G. Leland (‘Hans Breitmann’) is editing ‘ The 
Life and Adventurés of eee P. Beckwourth,’ mountaineer, scout, 
and pioneer, and chief of the Crow Indians, for the Macmillan’s Ad- 
venture Series. The book will be published at the end of the year 

—Miss Katharine Pearson Woods, author of ‘ Metzerott, Shoe- 
maker,’ is at work on a novel in which hypnotism will be consid- 
ered, and in which she will illustrate the idea ‘that the power of 
one mind over another is more or less the power of Conscience, 
that the good power can never be overcome by the evil power 
though individuals may yield to it.’ 

—It is two years since Mr. Robert Louis Stevenson took up his 
abode in Samoa, and he is now completely restored to health; but 
through many of his letters to friends can be traced the longing for 
England and the society of his intellectual fellows. ‘He has 
worked very hard,’ says The Atheneum, ‘ over his “ Letters from 
the South Seas,” rewriting some of them as many as four times; 
but they have pleased neither himself nor his admirers, The study 


of the history and language of the islands, into which his enthusi- 
Dy plunged hin, has not had a happy effect on the “ Letters,” as 
it has ro! 


them of the vividness and spontaneity of a traveller's 


impressions.’ 





























October 31 1891 
—Mr. Stedman's lectures on ‘The Nature and Elements of 


’ at Columbia Co will be an ‘ ’ so far as 
the students are concerned ; attendance by the public will also be 
‘ optional,’ of course. We should think that in New York 
who cares much for literature would hasten to secure an option on 
the eight lectures, the cost being only $5. The Berkeley Lyceum, 
19 West 44th Street, will be the scene, the dates being Tuesday, 
Nov. 10, 17 and 24 and Dec, 1 and 8, and Friday, Nov. 13 and 20 
and Dec. 4. Three hundred tickets will be reserved for officers and 
students ; the few that remain for persons not connected with the 
— may be purchased of President Low’s secretary, Mr. W. 

. H. Beebe. 


—Sir Edwin Arnold’s reading from his poems will occur at Mu- 
sic Hall next Wednesday evening, Nov. 4. Thursday evening of 
this week was the date selected by Major Pond for a private read- 
ing by Sir Edwin in the dining-room of the Everett House. 

—‘ The Shield of Love,’ by B. L. Farjeon, will bear the imprint 
of Henry Holt & Co. A modern Cinderella plays a part in it, but 
her Prince is an ordinary English gentleman. 

—The December (Christmas) Harfer’s will contain short stories 
by T. B. Aldrich, R. H. Davis, F. D, Millet and William McLen- 
nan, a new Canadian teller of tales. The Monthly in 1892 will 
devote special attention to the Great West; it will contain also the 
Bigelow-Millet-Parsons papers on the Danube River; Amélie 
Rives’s play ‘ Athelwold,’ with illustrations; expert articles on the 
European armies; a new novel (‘A World of Chance’), a new 
farce and various poems by Mr. Howells; Horatio Bridge’s ‘ Per- 
sonal Reminiscences of Nathaniel Hawthorne’ ; ‘ Paris of To-day,’ 
by Theodore Child ; and a disquisition by Laurence Hutton on 
; Death-Masks.’ 

—Mr. Austin Dobson is reported to be writing a play the scene 
of which is laid in France, at a period shortly preceding the Revolu- 
tion. Mme. de Pompadour is said to be a chief character. 


—Mr. J. G. Cupples offers to public libraries, historical societies, 
etc., some 180 copies of ‘ Haverhill: 1640 to 1890,’ printed by him 
for the corporation, and remaining on hand after all subscription 
orders were filled. 


—Sheridan Ford was sentenced in the London courts on Mon- 
day to pay a fine of $100, under the alternative of three months’ 
imprisonment, and to pay the sum of $600 in dam: or undergo 
three months’ imprisonment, for pirating J. McNeill Whistler's 
‘Gentle Art of Making Enemies,’ last year. He got out acompila- 
tion of Mr. Whistler’s writings against the author's wishes, thus 
anticipating but not preventing the publication of an authorized 
edition of the book. 


—Referring to the recent International Folk-Lore Congress in 
London, The Atheneum says :— ’ 

Mr. Lang proved a bad chairman, but he gave a model inaugural ad- 
dress, It dealt lightly, but a with almost all the ‘ burning’ ques- 
tions of folk-lore, and set the right key by suggesting that folk-lorists 
might differ and yet be friends. The sun and dawn theory and the 
white Archaian race theory were tenderly satirized into obscurity. In- 
deed, if a fault is to be found with Mr. s address, it?would be that 
he is too tender with the varying schools of folk-lorists, leading the scof- 
fer or the beginner to imagine that it really did not much matter what 
theory was adopted—a state of things ores 4 fatal to the future po- 
sition of the scie: ce of folk-lore, as it is now with some justice called. 

—The Brooklyn Institute ‘ extension courses ’ of lectures on Liter- 
ature, by Mr. Percival Chubb, will comprise from four to eight 
studies each of ‘ The Poetry of Tennyson,’ ‘ The Poetry and Teach- 
ing of Matthew Arnold,’ ‘ The Writings of William Morris,’ ‘ The 
Methods of Literary Criticism,’ ‘ John Stuart Mill: His Life, Teach- 
ing and Influence,’ ‘ Mazzini: His Work in the Cause of Italian 
Freedom and Social Regeneration,’ ‘James Russell Lowell’s Poli- 
tical and Social Writings,’ and ‘ The Social and Political Writings 
of Thomas Hill Green. 

. —Osgood, McIlvaine & Co.’s announcements of books for chil- 
dren include ‘ Children I Have Known,’ by Frances Hodgson Bur- 
nett; ‘The Great Show in Kobol-Land, by Frank R. Stockton ; 
and ‘ Stories for Boys,’ by Richard Harding Davis. 

—‘Countess Erika’s Apprenticeship,’ by Ossip Schubin (the 
latest of Mrs. Wister’s translations from the German), will issue 
from the Lippincott press next month. 

—A verbatim report of the second series of lectures which 
Carlyle delivered at the Portman Rooms in the spring of 1838, on 
the periods of European culture, has been found at Bombay. 
Hitherto the only notes of these in existence were brief reports 
published in The Examiner by Leigh Hunt, and containing 
more of Hunt than of Carlyle. Soon after the latter’s death Dr. 


Dowden, of Trinity College, Dublin, unearthed a sort of report of 
some of the lectures by one who was present. But the Bombay 
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manuscript is a full and complete report, with the 
ninth lecture (on ‘ Voltaire and French 
himself*thought weak, as he disliked Voltaire). 

—Hermann Oelrichs of New York has purchased the summer 
residence at Ni of the late e Bancroft, the historian. The 
house was occupied by Mr, B t for a quarter of a century, 
and has not been rented since his death. Mr. Oelrichs, it is said, 
will tear it down and replace it with a modern villa. 


—The Mildred Howells, whose charming poem ‘ Romance’ is the 
opening article in the new humber and volume of S¢, Vicholas, is a 
daughter of the distinguished novelist. 


—The Executive Committee of Barnard College has adopted a 
resolution of regret at the death of Mrs. Margaret Barnard, widow 
of that President of Columbia in whose honor the College was 
tiamed. The resolution records a grateful sense of the interest and 
assistance which Mrs. Barnard gave to the College in its infancy 
and early ry oe and accords to her high honor in helping the 
— of the Higher Education of Women for which the College 
stands. 


—‘ The passing of the Yale entrance examination by Miss Coit 
of New London may not have been in vain,’ says the 77mes, quot- 
ing in this connection these words of one of the Faculty :— 

There is no thought whatever, and no probability that there will be 
any thought, of admitting women to study in the same classes as the 
men. But there is every disposition—indeed, a great desire—to open 
the doors of the university to them on equal terms. Without any dis- 
paragement to the various seminaries in the country, it is certain that 
no girls’ school could offer the advantages d by Yale University. 
Nothing is needed but the money. President Dwight said to me at last 
commencement that he would be pleased if Yale could establish a wo- 
man’s annex. 

—The New York Kindergarten Association appeals to the citi- 
zens of New York for $15,000 with which to prosecute its work. 


—The most interesting of several portraits of Balzac in the last 
number of Le Livre Moderne was taken immediately after death, by 
Giraud. Mme. de Balzac, who considered it the best likeness of 
her husband, left it to her niece, Mme. de Saint-Ives; and this lady 
allowed Lord Lytton to have a photograph taken of it. It is from 
this photograph that M, Uzanne's aquatint has been made, It is 
said to give to the dead novelist a singularly youthful look. 


—Baker & Taylor Co. announce ‘ The Divine Enterprise of Mis- 
sions,’ by the Rev. Arthur T. Pierson, D.D. 


—Much sorrow is felt in Athens over the tragic death of the poet 
Demetrius Kokkos, who was shot by a se tin the army while 
on his way from the theatre. He lingered three days in great pain 
and then died. Kokkos is said to have refused to give his sister in 
marriage to the sergeant. 


—The following explanation has been offered of the titles of 
some of Mr. Ruskin’s oddly-named books :— 


* Sesame and Lilies’ is the title applied in 1865 to a volume containing 
two lectures delivered by Mr. Ruskin at Manchester in 1864. The tities 
of the lectures were ‘Of Kings’ Treasures,’ and ‘ Of Queens’ Gardens.’ 
‘ Sesame’ is a herbaceous plant with sweet, oily seeds; valuable for food 
and medicine. Lilies have ever been regarded as perfect types of nat- 
ural beauty. In these lectures—the former addressed to men, the latter 
to women—Mr., Ruskin pleads for union of use and beauty, of which 
sesame and lilies are symbols. In explanation of the titles of the lect- 
ures, it may be added that men are regarded as kings of the earth, and 
books the treasuries of their wisdom; and women as queens of the earth, 
and their homes the gardens in which they cultivate the beautiful, 

—Count Leo Tolstoi prints in a Russian paper the following 
declaration :—‘ I give everyone gratuitously the right to publish in 
Russia and abroad, either in Russian or a foreign tongue, all my 
works written since 1881 and published in Vol. XII. of the com- 
omy edition of my works, which appeared in 1886, as likewise in 

ol. XIII., which appeared this year, and all my works published 
. Russia, as well as those which shall appear after the aforesaid 

ate.’ 

—Mr. W. J. Thoms once set forth, in the following stanza, two 
of his titles to fame, the lines being written on the back of his pho- 
tograph :— 


exception of ‘the 
* which Carlyle 


If you would fain know more 
Of him whose photo here is— 
He coined the word Folk-lore, 
And he started Motes and Queries. 


—‘ There are certain authors spoken of as “ imaginative,” when 
jeogieiee is the one quality which they conspicuously lack,’ says 
R. O., in Kate Field’s Washington. ‘The whole secret of their 
attractiveness is that they have a talent of giving a curious twis, 
to actual happenings. In this way they make the real seem un 
real and fantastic, instead of making the unreal real. Stockton is 
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the greatest adept at this curious art, which is not the less an art 
because it is not exactly what it seems to be.’ 


—M. Daudet, whose ill-health during the last few years has given 
his friends cause for grave apprehensions, has returned to Paris 
after a long season in the country, full of literary activity. 


—J. A. Goutscharoff, the venerable Russian poet, who died on 
Sept. 27, had lived for the last decade, almost forgotten, in a sub- 
urb of St. Petersburg. He was the last representative of the 
Puschkin period. His greatest work is his novel ‘Oblomoff,’ bear- 
ing the title of its hero. It appeared in 1859. Qblomoff is a Rus- 
sian, who, though richly blessed by nature with’talents and char- 
acter, remains inactive because of an inborn distaste for labor. He 
is supposed to be typical of his race, and the story led to the intro- 
duction of a new word—‘ Oblomow-schtschina’ (*‘ Oblomoffacy ’ yt 
into the Russian tougue. 


—The 7rzbune gives the following information concerning the 
Loubat prize :— 

Mr. Loubat, a member of the New York Historical Society, has 
given to the Académie des Inscriptions et Belles-Lettres, in Paris, a sum 
of money yielding an annual income of 1000 francs, which will be 
awarded every three years to the best published works on history, geog- 
raphy, archeology, ethnology, the languages and the numismatics of 
North America, The Academy has decided upon 1776 as the earliest 
date for the subjects treated in the works submitted for competition. 
This prize will be awarded in 1892. Works published since July 1, 1889, 
in the Latin, French, English, Spanish and Italian languages will be 
admitted for competition. Two copies of the works to be presented 
ought to be sent to the Secretary of the Institute de France, Paris, 
before Dec. 31, 1891, The successful competitor, in addition to the 
copies sent for competition, will be obliged to deliver two others to the 
Academy, which will forward one copy to Columbia College arid the 
other to the New York Historical Society. 


—William George Jordan, the former editor of Book Chat, and 
for the past three years managing editor of Current Literature, 
has resigned the latter position to go on the lecture platform. Mr. 
etc was born in New York twenty-seven years ago, and has 

en a school-teacher, an editor and a lecturer. 


—A special meeting of the Board of Regents of the Smithsonian 
Institution was held on Oct. 21 to take action in regard to a gift of 
$200,000 made by Thomas G. Hodgkins of Setauket, N. Y., to in- 
crease the permanent fund of the Institution. Half of the amount 
is given without restriction, save that its income is to be used, as 
that of the — bequest of James Smithson, ‘ for the increase 
and diffusion of knowledge among men.’ 
half is to be applied to the increase and diffusion of more exact 
knowledge in regard to the properties of atmospheric air, and its 
relation to the physical and intellectual welfare of mankind. Mr. 
Hodgkins stipulates for the option, for the period of twelve months, 
of the privilege of subscribing such additional sum as would bring 
the invested capital of the Smithsonian Institution up to its charter 
limit of $1,000,000, which, as the capital stands at present, would 
amount to about $100,000 more. Mr. Hodgkins—who, like Smith- 
son, was born in England—came to this country about 1830, and 
was a successful merchant in New York. Since his retirement in 
1859 he has lived on his farm on Long Island. 


—A despatch dated Chicago, Oct. 27, runs as follows :— 


One of the largest book deals ever consummated in America was 
closed this afternoon by cablegram, the University of Chicago being 
the purchaser and S, Simon. of Berlin the seller. The library contains 
280,000 volumes and 120,000 dissertations in all lan es. Among 
them there are 200 manuscripts from the eighth to the nineteenth cen- 
tury, 1,600 volumes of paleography, 15,000 journals, academies, and 
periodicals, 65,000 volumes of Greek and Roman archzology, 65,000 
Greek and Roman classics, 2400 volumes Greek and Latin authors of 
modern times, 2000 Greek and Roman philology and grammar, 2000 
volumes general linguistics, 3000 volumes modern linguistics, 2500 
volumes history, 1000 volumes illustrated. works of art, 5000 volumes 
physics, astronomy, and mathematics, and 5000 volumes natural his- 
tory. At a meeting of the Board of Trustees this afternoon Major H. 
A. Rust, Martin A. Ryerson, Charles L. Hutchinson, and H. H. Kohl- 
saat subscribed enough money to purchase the library. The books will 
arrive here in March or April pert. The price paid for the library is 
not made public. The catal tice is between $600,000 and $700, 
000, and the estimated bookse ‘aft price $300,000. Those who profess 
to know say that there are 15,000 volumes in the library worth the pur- 
chase price. 
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are requested to give the number of the question for con- 
venience of reference. | 
QUESTIONS 

1641.—Can any reader tell me where I can procure a copy of 
‘Robin Red-Breast,’ a school music-book, published many years ago ? 

NEw York, : : Q. 

__ 
1642.—Can you tell me where the following lines may be found ? 


Is it true, OChrist in Heaven, 
That the wisest suffer most, 
That the strongest wander cee 
And most hopelessly are lost, 
That the mark of rank in nature 
Is capacity for pain, 
And the anguish of the si 
Marks the sweetness of the strain ? 
LEAMINGTON, ENGLAND. 


M. L. F. 
1643.— Who wrote the little book entitled ‘A Few Words about Rob- 

ert Browning,’ a copy of which I havelately much enjoyed reading ? 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. J. D. M. 








1644.—Can you tell me the author of this couplet ? 
‘ Would stretch from here to Mesopotamy, 
A thing imagination boggles at. 
= is quoted by Andrew Lang in his essay on Browning in a recent Fort- 
ith , as the effect of getting a story told by each of the actors, as in 
The Ring and the Book.’ 


SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. A. L. T. 





Publications Received 

Recaipt of new publications is ack ledged in this col: Further netice 
of any work will depend upon its interest and importance. When no address is 
given the publication is issued in New York.) 
ri cery . E. | Prof. Royce’s Libel... .....:.seeseee. ceeeeeees Boston: Geo, H. Ellis. 

Abbot, W. J. Battle-Fields and Victory. * Dodd, Mead & Co. 
Alarcén, P.A.de. The Cocked Hat. S9C.... Minerva Pub. Co. 
Augur, C. H.” Half Tru: “or WELLL Medsb ese ctaws bt Keppler & Schwarzmann. 
Austin, J. i Betty Alden. $1.25........ sesceccseeseess  euaiioe, Mifflin & Co. 








Baldwin, J. M. Handbook of Sp Aiicicee: SPE ER b Henry Holt & Co. 
Barr§A. E. A Sister to Esau. $:.05 o dow abide cewasides 4+ bee coo wes Dodd, Mead & Co, 
Bolles, F... Land of the Ligeti ing Shon, $1.25 Hlomgnson, i Mifflin & Co. 
Bourke, J. G. On the Border with Crook, $35 Scribner's Sons. 
— . Life of Gen. Houston. 75¢ ......... Dodd, Mead & Co. 





er & Bros. 
adwick, J. W. Evolution of Architecture. 1oc. -.D. Appleton & Co. 


Cham ney, E,W. Witch oe s Mystery. $1. 50.. bb <,<pcliee Wed Dodd, Mead & Co. 
Chocolate Nursery Rhymes. 50... -.----0+nesseseessacecsceseaes Thos. Whittaker. 
Concise Dictionary of Religious o Knoielige. Ed. by S. M. Jackson. 

Christian Literature-Co., 


Conn, H_W. The Living World. $1 25................-+ ... G, P. Putnam’s Sons. 
Corbin, C. F. His Marriage Vow. 50C........... .sseeeeee Boston: Lee & Shepard. 
rnwallis, K, A Marvellous Coincidence.. ............... 6 see G. W. Dilling am, 
Davis, R. H._ Stories for ee rere eree Chas. Scribner's Sons. 
Dowie, M. M. A Girl in the a crpenhdans. OE OR epee: 5. Cassell Pub. Co. 
A. Spanish Grammar. 85c............++0++ Boston: D. C. Heath & Co. 


Elis, E.S. Lost in Samoa. $x. 25 





sdinasiiirend:< 49-00 tere + cesgs Ate assell Pub. Co. 
Emerson, E.S. Masks, Heads, per ee ee Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 
Farjeon, B.L The Shield of Love. $1 .. .....-... cece ceeeaeee Henry Holt & Co. 
Finley, M. Elsie’s Vacation. $1.25........-++. 00. seseeees sees Dodd, Mead & Co. 
Fletcher, R. H. The Johnstown Stage, and other Stories. soc. D. Appleton & Co. 
‘ord, $s. V.1 unior League Songster. 15C......-..++++.+6+ d unt & Eaton. 
Froude, J. A. Divorce of Catherine of Aragon. $2. BO. case cing Chas. Scribner’s Sons. 
Garrett, H, Elizabethan Songs... ...+.....seeeeees Boston: Little, Brown & Co. 
Griffis, W. E. Sir bong | Seetce. WOU Fe. sa ages nesctee tis Dodd, Mead & Co. | 
Harris, M.C.’ An Utter Failure ............5065 cs oeeee caeeee _-D. A sesat & Co. 
Henry, W. W. Patrick Henry: Life, Correspond and Sp 
en, Scribner's Sons, 
Her Strange Amour. 25C.........4 cceccccecccccce cesecccesceses Minerva Pub. Co. 
Kiow ew — Fai: we aR Ss Je. ddticie cand Ciridbne Od G. P. i omey ty Sons. 
Future Retribution. $1 2.0.6 c ee cess cee ennesceues Hunt & Eaton. 
Travellers in Northern Europe.. .«Harper & Bros, 





Reabial, ie E, Seudies i in the Wagnerian Drama. -»Harper & Bree. 
LaForest, D. de. Morphine. asc... .- 2. eeeceesceneee ceeeeeten sees Waverley Co. 
Little Artist’s Drawing and Painting Book, 50C....+ s..ee-eeeesee Thos. Whittaker. 
Little, E. *. Watch Ho! Watch! $2.50. ..-.... .sseessees.se & Co. 





Long, G. Discourses of Epictetus. 2vols. $3....:..... ..  ...- a Masginee She. 
Markham, A. H. Life of Sir John Franklin. a NY ae Dodd, Mead & Co. 
Mason, G. C, Annals of the Redwood MOS oad Atheneum, 
Newport: Redwood Library. 
Maurice, F. D. Lincoln’s Inn Sermons. $s. ‘4 be ing owde-jehe Macmillan & Co. 
May: . N.C. Was Abraham Lincoln a ‘Sitius ist $3.56 
: Rufus C. Hartrauft. 
McCosh, J. Tests.of the Various Kinds of Truth, $1 ...... Mone Scribner’s Sons. 
Meade, L. T. The Children of Wilton Chase. $1.50 ........ «Cassell Pub. Co. 
New English Dictionary. Ed. by J. A. H. Suny. Part VI. "$3. 25 
Macmillan & Co. 
Norris, W. E. Mysterious Mrs. Wilkinson, etc. 30C........-.... John W. Lovell Co. 
Ohnet, G. The Shoplifter. a5c .......... ccc cece cece ete ieee eeeee *,...Waverley Co. 
Pyle, BBs Blin OF LONG) Whe, castcind wns cles che ohiie oss Gas Sos iepeye r&B 
Robinson, F. M. Hovenden, V.C. s0c........ 0 eeeeeeenesees 
Ruskin, J. we pene ee ee 
Sacher- The New Job. soc.. 
Sand, G. se evans: Rudolstadt. 2 ye 
Shelley’s P. B ence of Poetry. Ed. 





ocles. The Antigone. Ed. by M. W. Humph woke «singin -Harper & & 
vieg Le He hed 1s. ‘Cambri ge, Eng.: Macmillan & Hewes. 








Stoddard, W. O. apm Bos EE n chee ideitgacee sash bewdes leton & Co. 
Styx, of oe H. B. of L? Hermetic Philosophy. $1.50. Phila.: i B. ppincott Co, 
Taylor, ne Evolution of Art. 1oc poston & Co. 
— F. Atlantis Arisen. $2.50....:..... 3. Lippincott Co. 

La ee Pg Names and Their Meaning. $1.75 o8 ‘utnam’s Sons, 
W: 2 Thomas Hooker. 75C......---eseee+ c++ seeeeee Dodd, Mead & Co. 
Wey . J. The Story of Francis Cludde. RAR SG RS Cassell Pub. Co. 
Whittier, J. G. i PRIOR FS Se H en Mifflin & Co. 
Wild H $1. ‘ : Poet-Lore Co, 
Winsor, J. Christop: her Columbus. “$4: 








Bea. Mifflin & Co. 


Winter, J. S. Lum ohn W. Lovell Co. 


the Painter. 5c. 


























i, Ready Saturday, Oct. 315¢. 


THE NOVEMBER CENTURY 


Begins a new volume with a number of great interest and pictorial beauty. Jt contains : 
A Double Frontispiece. Michelangelo’s Sibyls, engraved by Cole. 


A Rival of the Yosemite. The first fully illustrated description of 
a wonderful cafion. By John Muir; with nine full-page pictures. 


What Are Americans Doing in Art? An important paper by 
Francis D. Millet, Vice-President of the American Academy of D Design. 


«¢ The Players,”’ the famous New York club founded by Edwin 
Booth, described by Brander Matthews, with striking illustrations. 


Three Complete Stories (with illustrations), and first chapters of 


“THE NAULAHKA,” 


A NOVEL OF AMERICA AND INDIA BY 


RUDYARD KIPLING AND WOLCOTT BALESTIER. 


In the invention and composition of this story Rudyard Kipling is associated with a 
young American writer. e hero and heroine of the novel, who live in a “ booming ” 
Colorado town,.are transplanted to India — he in search. of a famous jeweled necklace 
(the “ Naulahka”’) said to be upon an Indian idol, and she as a physician to her own sex. 


The Food-Supply of the Future, by Prof. W. O. Atwater. The first of a 
series of articles on agricultural topics, discussing “‘ The Farmer’s Discontent,” etc. 


The San Francisco Vigilance Committees of 1851, 1856 and 1877, 
described by their famous chairman, William T. Coleman, of San Francisco. 


‘‘The Autobiography of a Justice of the Peace.” By the 
well-known humorist Edgar W. Nye (‘Bill Nye’). Illustrated. 


A Great German Artist. The work of Adolf Menzel, described 
by one of his pupils and richly illustrated with eleven engravings. 


The number contains also “ Southern Womanhood as Affected by the War” ; a new portrait of James 
Russell Lowell, accompanying a paper by Prof. George E. Woodberry; “ Mazzini’s Letters to an Eng- 
lish Family”; interesting contributions in “Topics of the Time”; “Open Letters,” and the newly named 
“In Lighter Vein” department. With this number THE CENTURY begins its twenty-second year with 


A GREAT AMERICAN PROGRAM. 


Besides the serial features which begin in the November number, it will print, during the year, 
A New Life of Columbus, by the distinguished Spaniard, Emilio Castelar (richly illustrated) ; 
important papers on The World's Fair ; a serial novel of the Great West, by Mary Hallock Foote; 
one of New York life, by the author of “The Anglomaniacs,” and a novel by Dr. Weir Mitchell; a 
series of short stories, by Thomas Bailey Aldrich; articles on the American Indian, The Indian’s 
Side,— written from his standpoint; a number of papers on Art Subjects, with Cole’s engravings 
of Old Masters; a series on Poetry by Edmund Clarence Stedman; one on American Speech by 
Edward Eggleston; articles by Gounod and other famous French Musicians on their life and 
work; illustrated papers on *¢ The Jews in New York,”’ with other articles on phases of New York 
life; papers by the well-known war-correspondent, Archibald Forbes, etc., etc. December will be 
A Richly Illustrated Christmas Number. 

Tue Century is issued on the 1st of each month. A year’s subscription costs $4.00; single numbers, 35 cents. 

The new volune begins with November. Subscriptions are taken by newsdealers and booksel- 
lers generally, by postmasters, and by the sbtsben. Remittances should be made 
¢ or express order, bank check, draft, or in registered letter. 


THE CENTURY Co. 
New York. 
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EDUCATIONAL. 


EDUCATIONAL. 


EDUCATIONAL. 





CHERMERHORN’S Teacuzrs’ AGENCY. 
Oldest and best known in U. S. 


9 Baer erm Steet, MY, 





CONNECTICUT. 


Hartford, Connecticut. 
OODSIDE SEMINARY. Home and College 


ratory for Giris. Terms $500 to $600. 
ss Sara J. Smitu, Principal. oe 





Hoboken, New Jersey. 


TEVENS SCHOOL, THE tte of Technology — 
ment of the Stevens Institute 
oboken, N. 


my gepr C alg Bad ch ed RS 


Lakewood, New Jersey, 
AKEWOOD HEIGHTS Poo amcor 
L Ce ar. SES 


the pnes. A: 
for Ss. 





JAMES W. MOREY, Principal. 


OHIO. 
Columbus. Obie: 151 E. Broad St. 
ISS PHELPS’ ENGLISH AND agpmcad. 
——< ‘ror YourG Lapigs. 5S advan- 


, Literature, Music, Art, Ora- 
tory, Phynical and Culture. Fall term begins 
Sept. 24. 189. 








Cincinnati, Ohio: Lawrence and Third Sts. 
ARTHOLOMEW ENGLISH. AND CLASSI- 
cat Home anv Day Scuoor For Younc Laptgs. 
For sixteenth annual address 
BartTuo.tomew, Ph.D. 








Lyme, Connecticut. Morristown, New Jersey. 
LACK HALL SCHOOL. A family and prepar- T. HILDA’S SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. Twelfth 
cod fase mecohate'ef tal Wale Faculty. Sonne rears training. Sxemer 2 
G. Bartietr, A.M., Principal. $60. Address “tor ivoulians Sister Supgrior. 





New London, Connecticut. 


ELICATE AND BACKWARD BOYS. THIS 
ool, for TRN such boys, is open all the year 


round. heful summer and winter home. 
Careful peions mental training by an 
physician and teacher. D .A. N. Wittiamson. 





Norwalk, Connecticut. 


ISS BAIRD’S INSTITUTE. Forty-four miles 
from New York. 4s ~ oy Ee 7 Girls and 

oung umber of boarding pupils 
py age oan te 
e nasium. t 

a Healthful —_. Careful attention to 
Morals and Manners. Terms moderate. Send for 





Simsbury, Connecticut. 


AC LEAN SEMINARY, YOUNG LADIES- 
Location fe age guauin. a Col. 


lege me < 


MASSACHUSETTS. 


sapecl oe 
~ & MacLEAN. 











Concord, Massachusetts. ; 
ONCORD HOME SCHOOL. 25 bovs d 
for college, 


New Brunswick, New Jersey, 66 Bayard St. 
HE MISSES ANABLE’S BOARDING AND 
ky aenoe. oe Mg ee, Vo ig ee 
ew » 
Seen an and ‘Gases teachers -Te:ms toe ceneiee 








NEW YORK. 


Albany, New York. 


T. AGNES SCHOOL, ALBANY, N. Y. Under 
the direction of | ony oe a1st year. Ful 
courses of study f: indergarten through Har- 

vard Course for Women, instructors. Tuition $400 
ayear. For catalogue a te St. Agnes School. 


Aurora, Cayuga Lake, New York. 
ELLS COLLEGE, FOR WOMEN. 
Three Full Courses of Location beau- 
Sow tullien soe cam ‘inporenent Sasi 
uw in: 
hagee Sept. ~§ 189. Send for 


E. S. Frissez, D.D.; "President. 
Brook] n, New York: 14 -142 Columbia Heights. 


HE MISSES = SCHUOL FUR GIRLS 
will reopen mber 30th. 














scientific school or business _ All the 
advantages of family life «ombined with best 
mental and physical traming. Buildings new and ac- 
to latest models. 75 acres of ground. Jamas 

S. GaRLanp, Master. 





Worcester, Massachusetts. 

OHN W. DALZELL’S PRIVATE HOME 
SCHOOL for a 2 66 West St.—Prepares for 
Harvard, etc for Catalogue 


Ma sachusetts, cor. Worthington and 
actin its. 


Ne SHBY HALL.- School for Young Ladies. Com- 


viete Col P.eparatory course. ont 
courses in =<) and Literature. 
23d. Miss D Wer ’ * - ele). 
Address, until, Sept. zst, al Guu Co., Pa. 











NEW HAMPSHIRE. 


Newburgh, New York. 

HE MISSES MACKIE’S SCHOOL 
GIRLS. The twenty-sixth year will 
S-ptember a6th, 1801. 


FOR 





New York City, 525 Park Ave., cor. of 61st St. 
CADEMIC Lane may FOR GIRIS. Open 


Oct 1st. the Columbia and oe 
Harvard examinations, and all Col for wo 
practice in m- 
is A. Bancs and Ma<v B. Wurrton, A oe 
New York City. 4 East s8th st, 


en. Daily instruction and 
RS, SALISBURY’S SCHOOL FOR hn aegis . 
M Re-opens October 





nastics. 
Facing Central Park, 





New York City, Lyceum Theatre Building. 
MERICAN a OF THE DRAMA 
A TIC ARIS. F. H. Sentews, | The 


next term So . 189, 
anager. 


"Apply 
to E.P. STEPHENSON, Business ‘Mas 





Hanover, New Hampshire. 
HANDLER S a or SCIENCE AND THE ARTs. 


Hanover, . Address the President, 
Pot ER Ruccurs 7 3-4 








NEW JERSEY. 





Blairstown, New Jersey 


LAIR PRESBYTERIAL ACADEMY. BOTH 
—— John I. Blair Foundation. English 
Peinth — - fal Cul ee Music, Drawing. 
ainting, Si ture. w Building. 
endowmen pe , 


it, low rates. J. H. SHUMAKER, ys 





Bordentown, New J ; 
ORDENTOWN JeSTiLEcE FOR YOUNG 


oe ANDGIRLS. Belles oh a Music, 
on Pn Prepara Dept. rere Mrs. G 
ess Mrs. UDE 
Goope.t Bowen, rah eat 





Se rs a jengey NstiTUTR, aed year - 
Prepares for 


> een sg om gg = yw ag Senth 


German.’ Music. Art, Military Drill. H, K. Trasx, 





New Jersey. 

OLLEGIATE SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, EN- 
Re-opens repara- 
for col special Is to 

Vassar, fr college « Smith ot autliee 

oLine M. Gexrisu, A.B. 
Freehold, New Jersey. 

a sours LADIES’ SEMINARY ADMITS 

to Smith, W ley, and Vassar, on 
he . Prepara- 
ery Class Art and Music. Home care. Miss Eunice 

ALL, fPrincipal. 














ew Y ork city. 242 West Seventv-fourth St. 
SOLLEGIATI GkRAMMAR Ripe 5 ww C'assi- 
cai and Bu iness rses Pr mary Department. 
P: a for all co'leges for men and w men. 
Reopens $ L. C Mycatr. A.M. 
242 West Seventy-fourth Street. 


627 ote Ave., Ne: Ny, 
M ‘er yoe MIRFIELD'S. PK ATE CLASSES 
‘or 
at 


oung women chil iren, re open Oct.. 7 
enox Lyceum, 627 adison, Ave. Num- 
bers limited and individual attention given. Coll 
Preparatory. Caveful work in Erglish. Four pup’ 
reeceivd into home, 709 Madison Ave. 
183 lenox Ave, New York ey, 
ISSESMARYE.A lt RUTH MERINGTON 
(Successors to the Misses A. and-M. Falconer- 


Perrin retiring) School for Girls preceems Oct. x, 
183 Lenox Ave., New York. Classes for boys. — 











thor ou: 
College. the Government, Academies, Bun 
iness. Military Organization, Bissex & Amen, Prin- 


Poughkee 
IVERV EW ACADEMY, EOVABEREIETS 
R N. Y¥. 56th Vear. Prepares 





Pine Plains, New Y: 
EYMOUR SMEret INSTITUTE, 
Plai's, N » Sie Healthful, homelike, 
thorough moderate For 
anil Rev A. terme A.M., Princi 


PINE 
_ Select, 








Athens, Ohi ; 
HE ‘OHIO UNIVERSITY AT ATHENS 
does c:llege work ex lusively. Electives in Bi- 
ology, Electricity, Legg soe a 
pay Fine caer ie: dog degree. Tuition 
year, First class graduate: in 181 
vis CuHas W. Boren, President 








Boston, Massachusetts. 
SCHOOL OF 
EXPRESSION 


Send for Catal 
nouncement of the Rout 


Woodstock, Illinois. 

ODD SEMINARY. HOME SCHOOL FOR 
BOYS from 8 to 16 years of age. gad year. A 
department of manual training. for cir- 


Freeman ‘Place, Beacon =. 
Boston, Mass. Oct. 8th. 
All kinds of Voc 
° bg 4 


CE OF 


and Literary 


Circular and an- 
EXPRESSION. 





a 





oO OUIER VikstituTe FOR YOUNG LA- 
DIES. sist year begins Sept 17,181. Situated 
in the Piedmont region of Virginia, 54 miles from 

Washington, n Richmond and Danville R “4 For 
particulars. address Geo. G. Butter. A.M., 


RITE to the Critic Co.. 52 Lafayet 
New York. for their “ Clubbing List. 
one in ) peaaration. Ready October 
Philadel io Conereiren a. 
FIRST CLASS OARDING SCHOOL FOR 
A Girls will receive a few pupils at reduced rates in 


order to fill entering — Address Princi- 
pat, P ©) Box 116, P ila., 


. Penns: ivenia. 9 13 ane 15 Walnut St. 
Ais err Oo 





ette — 
~f b sgad 








OROUG ENGLISH 
OL B.. aromes i. U: der the 
me war Mme. Henrietta Clerc and Miss 


Magion L. L. Pecke. French warranted to be ogg in 
~ years. Terms, $300a year Address . A. 
LERC. 





Asheville. North Ca o! 
INGHAM SCHOUL TOR BOYS. (Established 
in 179; ) Ni. mr) ter year 4 - October 


Ist, 1 Address, 
Maj. k. Mone mfg Supt., Acheuite, N Cc. 
ANDERBILT UNIVERSILY tEN FEL- 
jowships, $:00 each. wi h free tuiti nm, open to 
gradu’tes wi-hing to pursue high r courses, 
Add ess Wits Wi vias. noe}: Nae Te n. 
eae GA 








Mai 

LriMORE® MEDICAL “COLLEGE. 
Regular Winter course = Oct-ber 1st, 1891. 
M.D. _ “a catal. gue, and address Davip Streett, 





‘ORIGINAL UNRIVALLED 


jiPERIAL GRAN 








GOLD MEDAL, PA PARIS, 1878. 
W. BAKER ‘& C08 


Breakfast Cocoa 


from which the excess of oil 
has been removed, 
Is absolutely pure and 
4t is soluble. 


No Chemicals 


are used ini its preparation. It 
has more than three times the 
strength of Cocoa mixed with 
Starch, Arrowroot or Sugar, 
and is therefore far more eco- 
nomical, costing less than one 
centa cup. Itis delicious, nour- 
ishing, strengthening, EAsILy 
and admirably adapted for invalids 






DIGESTED, 


as well as for persuns it health. 
Sold by Grocers everywhere. 
W. BAKER & 00., Dorchester, Mass. 
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The Critic 
CLUBBING LIST. 


To accommodate subscribers who 
desire to obtain a number of periodi- 
cals through one agency and at reduced 
rates, we will, until further notice, 
receive orders for Tue Critic and 
any of the periodicals named below at 
the prices given in the columns headed 
“With Tue Critic.” 


me 




















a PERIODICAL. — a 
$2 50|Advance (new)............. $5 40 
4 00/American Musician.......... 6 25 
4 00] Andover Review (new)...... 6 75 
S CUBIS. cnacceninisivnssse ote 7 25 
4 Ov Art Amateur.............. 6 75 
4 0ojAtlantic Monthly........... 6 40 
I ooj/Author... .... eke Peenieess 4 00 
I 50) Babyhood............0.-40- 4 30 
I 00|Book Buyer............... 4 00 
4 oo/Century Magazine.......... 6 Jo 
I ow|Charities Keview........- t. 3 80 
2 oo/Chauauquan ............ 5 00 
3 Oc|Christian Union............ 5 70 
3 50) “hurchman................ 6 50 
3 00|Congregationalist (new)..... 5 go 
2 40/Cosmopolitan.............. 5 40 
3 00/Current Literature.......... 5 75 
I 75|English Illustrated....,.... 4 50 
I Oo|Farand Near.............. 3 80 
4 00} Forest and Stream...... 6 50 
S COURQGIMRS 6. dcdcdc deccdace 7 25 
4 00/Garden and Forest......... 6 25 
2 50/Good Housekeeping........ 5 15 
4 00) Harper’s Weekly........... 6 35 
4 00) Harper’s Bazar............ 6 35 
4 0Oo|Harper's Magazine......... 6 35 
2 0o| Harper’s Young People..... 475 
2 00} Home- Maker.............. 475 
To 00| Illustrated American........ 13 00 
3 ov|/Independent..............+. 5 70 
§ OO) JUMBO. oc. pccgcssccnccesser 7 25 
S COILANG. Ko anécibesinditine dis cose 7 50 
3 00} Lippincott’s Magazine...... 5 25 
3 00} Macmillan’s Magazine... ... 5 75 
5 00) Mag. of American History. . 7 50 
3 50| Magazine of Art............ 6 oo 
3 00| New England Magazine.... 5 75 
3 oo|N. Y. Observer (new)..... § 25 
I oo|N. Y. Weckly Post......... 400 
I Oo|N. Y. Weekly Times....... 3 95 
I oo|N. Y. Weekly Tribune..... 3.90 
5 00|North American Review.... 7 25 
3 00\Outing...........000 seveee 5 50 
3 00) Political Science Quarterly. 5 75 
5 ov|Popular Science Monthly.... 7 25 
7 §0|Portfolio ............0000- 10 00 
3 00|Public Opinion............ 5 60 
§ 00|/Puck..... .... thesstedebe 7 25 
2 00) Review of Reviews......... 4 90 
3 o0j/St. Nicholas............... 5 7o. 
3 O0|Scientific American... .... 5 75 
3 00/Scribner’s Magazine.... ... 5 50 
2 ovo|Shakesperiana.............. 5 00 
I 75| Youth's Companion (new)... 4 50 
2 40|Wide Awake.............. 5 30 
E GO WEEE. cece ns ccscccsesoas 4 00 


Subscriptions may begin at any time. When 
no date is mentioned by subscribers, we begin 
with the current number. 


Remittances in all cases should be by Post 
OFFICE MONKEY ORDER or by CHECK or DraFT, 
payable to the order of The Critic Co. 


Tue Critic Company, 
52 & 54 LAFAYETTE PLACE, New YoxRR. 








A FASCINATING BIOGRAPHY 


FROM THEN. Y. EXAMINER 


“ No biography issued this season will 
be read with greater interest than that 
of Austin Phelps by Elizabeth Stuart 
Phelps. It is such a memoir as an af- 
fectionate daughter might be expected to 
write, but it ts, in addition, such a book 
as only a woman of genius could produce. 
It differs much from the conventional bi- 
ography, and differs greatly for the 
better. The book is fas: inating, so skill- 
Sully is the story told, but more attractive 
Still is the saintly character that shines 
Sorth from its pages. It is one of the 
Sew books that no Christian man or wo- 
man can afford not to read.” 


_ 
One volume, 8vo, Illustrated, $2.00 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS 
743-745 Broadway, New York 


A lonic 


Horsford’s Acid Phosphate. 





A most excellent and agreeable 
tonic and appetizer. It nourishes 
and ‘invigorates the tired brain and 
body, imparts renewed energy and 
vitality, and enlivens the functions. 


Dr. EpHraim BATEMAN, Cedarville, N. J., 
says: 

“1 have used it for several years, not only in m 
parle, but in my own individual case, and consider it 
under all circumstances one of the best nerve tonics that 
we possess. For mentai austion Or overwork it 
gives renewed strength and vigor to the entire system. 


Descriptive pamphlet free. 


RuMFORD CHEMICAL WorKS, Providence, R.I. 





Beware of Substitutes and Imitations. 


CAUTION:—Be sure the word ** Horsford’s” is on 
the label. All others are spurious. Never sold in bulk. 








ee 


lartford, 
New York Office, 237 Broadway. 





Bank & OFFice. 
FITTINGS 
Fine Brass Work. 
Spxciat Desic*s on 

‘TION. 
A. H Andrews & Co. 
295 Wabash Av., 
Chicago. 


Andrews M’f'g Co. 
76 Firru Avz., N. ¥, 











' advertised price by the p 





Just Published : 


RUSKEKIN’'S POEMS chreno- 
logically arranged, Edited by W. G. 
Collingwood, with critical and bio- 
graphical notes, 2 vols., $1.50 each. 


These two volumes constitute part 
of the authorized (Brantwood) edition 
of Ruskin’s works, of which the vol- 
umes previously issued, each with an 
intreduction by Prof. Charles Eliot 
Norton, are THE SEVEN LAMPS 
OF ARCHITECTURE, with fourteen 
full page illustrations, and VAL 
D’ARNO, with thirteen full page il- 
lustrations, $2.75: THE TWO 
PATHS, MODERN PAINTERS, 
VOL. IL. (in two vols.), TIME AND 
TIDE, SESAME AND LILIES, A 
JOY FOREVER, MUNERA PUL- 
VERIS, ETHICS OF THE DUST, 
LECTURES ON ART and THE 
CROWN OF WILD OLIVE, $1.50 
each. 


All the English editions of Ruskin’s works are kept 
in stock, or will be imported as called for. 


*,@ The above works are for sale 


by all booksellers, 
or will be sent by sat. fespeit, on receipt of the 
CHARLES E. MERRILL & CO., 


52 & 54 LAFAYETTE Pace, N. Y. 


Far and Near: 


THE NoOvEMBER NuMBER CONTAINS: 

EDITORIAL NOTES: WINTER FAIRY TALES. 
THE VULGAR GIRL. 

“ LEARNING 10 WRITE ENGLISH,” by Ros- 
ert WATERS. 

“A MISHAP 'N THE PRESENCE OF ROYAL- 
TV.” by M. V.p1 C. 

“ TWELVE ENGLISH AUTHORESSES,” ///., 


Maria Edgeworth, L. B. Watrorp. 
“STAR EYES * (Poem). by Jvanita. 








ie) 4 ws. 
“HOW TO BE CHARITABLE WITHOUT 
MONEY,” by Lizzie Ms.rcaret Knapp. 
“LIFE INSURANCE—HOW Tv CHOOSE A 
COMPANY,” by Carouine A Hutinc 
a A oe SLEEPING BEAUTY ” (Poem), by 
* HALLOWE’EN AT ROYLDON HALL ” (Story), 
by M. Bourcuizr Lanrorp. 
* A WEEK AT ONE HOLIDAY HOUSE,” by E. 
THE WORLD'S EVENTS. HERE A LITTLE 
AND THERE A LITTLE, HOUSEHOLD 


NCE COL N, SMILES AND 
THOUGHTS, CLUB NOTES. 





to Cents A Copy. $r a YEAR. 
THE CRITIC CO, 


52 LAFAYETTE PLACE, New York. 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 


DRY GOODS. | 





“My soul | mean that bit of Phosphorus that takes its place.” —James RUSSELL LOWELL. 


~ Crosby's Vitalized Phosphites,. | 


PREPARED ACCORDING TO PROF. PERCY'S FORMULA, 
From the nerve-feeding principle of the ox brain, and embryo of the wheat and oat, 


is acknowledged by scientists the most perfect preparation of 


discovéred 


Especially recommended for Brain Exhaustion, Nervous 
Prostration, Impaired Vitality, in Convalescence, Bronchitis, and 


as a preventative of Consumption. 


It sustains in vigor, mental 


and physical powers, prevents Nervous Disease. , 


Posphlet wich teutimonials rom lending physicians, free. For Sale F. ‘ C YOS by Co. 


‘None Genuine without the signature F. Crossy Co. printed on the 


by Druggists. Sent by mail, $1.00. 
label. ’ 


56 West 25TH ST, N. Y. 








FINE ART. 


* REAL ESTATE, 





ARTISTIC .PRESENTS OF PERMA- 
NENT VALUE. 


‘Fine Pictures AT MODERATE PRICES. 


High-class Etchings, Engravi and Water-colors, 
specially suitable for Gemieg, snl many of them rare 
and un rab e elsewhere. 
tastefully framed, cost from $@ up- 
Fine Water-colors, tastefully framed, cost from $25 
u 5 
visitors will be welcome to call and examine the 
ol . and ‘correspondents at a distance can have 
unframed ures sent on selection. 


we Catal gue No. 8 of Etchings, with forty 
illustrations, mailed on receipt of ten cents in stamps. 


PREDERICK KEPPEL & CO., Parts and 


go East 26ru St., Berween Union SQuare AND 
Firtu Ave., New Yorx 


The Collector. 


A monthly historical magazine 


FOR 


AUTOGRAPH COLLECTORS. 


All autograph news. Interesting 
historical articles. Full price lists. 








Send -20 cents for Sample Copy. 


WALTER R. BENJAMIN, 
28 WEsT 23RD Sr., N. Y. City. 


STANDARD BOOK» 1N FINE BINDINGS 
MY SPECIALTY. 


HENRY MILLER, 


BOOKSELLER AND IMPORTER, 
6s NASSAU STREET, 








Bet, John and Maiden Lane, New York. 
DuprrAt & Co., Booksellers, 349 Fifth Avenue, New 
York, will publish this Fall : 


FOUR PRIVATE LIBRARIES OF NEW YORK. 
“A Cay Satbe to the History of Bibliophilism in 


America,” by Hunn Pznz Du Bois. x vol., 12mo, 
with illustrations, and limited to 

200 copies, on Japan - - - $5.00 
800 on Holland paper. a fe - 2.50 


for w early orders are so 
STANDARD AND RARE BOOKS. 
ne wn new or old books ptly attended to. 
purchased for cash. issued. 
E. W. JOHNSON, 1336 Broadway, N. Y. 


p en 25 # to digg S. CLARK, Bookseller, 34 


F want back numbers of any Magazine or Re- 
Mea 


LE FRANCAIS. 


. An invaluable hel 
tie tne Nace pe igs be 
dress BERLITZ & CO., W. Madison Sq., New York. 














Twilight Park in the Catskills. 
A summer settlement where thirty 
families occupy tasteful cottages, and 
enjoy family life without housekeep- 
ing caaes, taking their meals at a 
Club House. The cost is moderate. 
There is pleasant social life, Chil- 
dren gain health and have all the fun 
they want. The life is vholesome, 
cheerful and restorative. It is just 
such a resting place as all seaboard 
and city residents need. Send for 
circulars. Chas, F. Wingate, 119 





Pearl St., New York. 





the Hypophosphites yet 


Arnold, . 


ustable..&e- Ce. 


LACES. 


Thread and Applique Lace Veils, 
Black and White Laces, 
Duchesse Lace Doylies, 
Real Lace Handkerchiefs, 
Novelties in Trimming Lacés, 
Flounces for Wedding Trousseaux. 


MADE-UP LACES. 


White and Colored Chiffon Fichus, 
Collarettes and Jabots, 
Black & White Ostrich & Feather Boas. 


Broadway & 19th St. 


NEW YORK. 








MISCELLANEOUS. 





EMPLOYMENT WANTED. 


O AUTHORS. — The skilled criticism 
and revision of MSS of all kinds. is the 
specialty of the N. Y. BUREAU OF REVISION. 
Advice as to publication ; books seen through 
the press ; direction of literary studies. Dr. 
Titus Munson Coan. 20 W. 14th S:., N. Y. 


EXPERIENCED TRANSLATOR (young- 
lady), understanding German and French, will 
adapt plays, novels, scientific works, etc., into 
English. Address Translator, care of THE 
Critic, 52 Lafayette Place, New York. 

SPANISH GENTLEMAN, graduate of the 
University of Madrid, will give lessons in the Spanish 
language at pupil’s residence. Address, F. Ramirez, 
228 West 36th Street. 


YOUNG LADY WITH SEVERAL years’ 
experience in a Library would like position. 
Private and School libraries arranged and 
catalogued. Address J. E, care THE CRITIC 
Co., 52 Lafayette Place, New York. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


New York College for the 
Training of Teachers, 
9 UNIVERSITY PLACE, NEW YORK. 


A Professional School for the bP agar of 
College Graduates and others who combine 
ability, scholarship, and practical power. In- 
formation furnished.on application. 


WALTER L. HERVEY, Acting President, 


MEMORIAL + 
+ TABLETS 


of any description erected in Schools, 
Collezes, Libraries, Chapels; Churches and 
Public Buildings, Send for illustrated 
hand-Look. 

J. & R. LAMB, go Carmine St., N. ¥. 



































THE 
New YorK CENTRAL 


Styled by the Press of Twe 
Continents, 

‘* AMERICA’S 
GREATEST RAILROAD.” 
All Trains arrive at and depart from 
Grand Central Station, 
Fourth Avenue and 42d St., New York. 
Boston, U. S. A. 


HOTEL BRUNSWICK, 
AMERICAN PLAN, 

Opposite Trinity (Phillips Brooks) Church 
THE VICTORIA, 
EUROPEAN PLAN, 

Opposite New Old South anid Art Clb, 
BARNES & DUNKLEE, - Proprterors. 


Cavanagh, Sandford & Co., 








Merchant 
Tawlors and Importers, 


16 West 23d Street, 
Opposite Fifth Avenue Hotel, N. Y. 
All the latest London fabrics regu- 


larly imported. Ladies Cloth Suits, 
Top Coats, Riding Habits, etc. 














